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i, ] UNDERSTAND the modern religious situation at 
all this whole question of authority is one of the 
most important problems, if not the most important 
of all that confront us. 

There is no doubt that things are as they are in 
the Christian Church throughout the world today be- 
cause we have lost our authority. We are con- 
fronted by the fact that the masses of the people 
are outside the Church. They are there, I suggest, 
because the Church has somehow or another lost its 
authority. And I believe that this is true of all 
sections of the Church, including the evangelical 
section which—as I shall try to show later—in com- 
mon with others has been trying to produce a spuri- 
ous, artificial authority. 

This great search for authority characterizes many 
of the activities at this time in all sections of the 
Church. We have lost our authority and, as a result, 
the people have ceased to listen and pay attention. 

Another reason for considering this subject is that 
various contemporary movements which are fairly 
successful owe their success, I think, to their claim 
to authority. Without doubt the whole secret of the 
success and the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
lies in this fact, that she claims to have authority; 
and people are ready to believe that she has it. 
Not merely the poor illiterate people, but even in- 
tellectuals, sophisticated people who have struggled 
with the whole problem of life and of living and 
have failed to find satisfaction, are ready in the end 
to capitulate and to say, “Here is a great Church 
that claims authority. This Church has been going 
throughout the centuries. I don’t understand all 
she says, some things seem difficult, but after all she 
speaks with the authority of the centuries. There 
is this great tradition. Who am I to stand against 
it” And so they capitulate and are prepared to be- 
lieve and to swallow all that is proclaimed by that 
Church, 

At the opposite extreme, I believe that the success 
of Pentecostalism, speaking generally, is to be at- 
tributed to the same cause. For within that move- 
ment there seems to be a note of certainty and 
assurance—of authority. This is also true of many 
cults whose success is to be attributed in the same 
way to their claim to authority. 
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Further, this whole question of the nature of au- 
thority is being raised, I think, acutely at the present 
time, by movements such as the World Student 
Christian Federation and the World Council of 
Churches. 

The question is being asked, “Is there any final 
authority? Is there any objective source for this 
authority?” Another question is similar, “Can truth 
be known? Can truth be defined? Can it be stated 
in a number of propositions?” 

Now it seems to me that behind these questions 
lies the suggestion that truth is so great and so 
marvellous that you cannot define it, and that 
therefore you cannot say that this is right and that 
is wrong. Therefore, the result is that you lose in 
a sense any objective authority. 

A certain author, writing about a year ago, made 
a statement like this: “The real issue today is be- 
tween truth and fundamentalism.” Observe the way 
he put it. Fundamentalism, according to that writer, 
is not truth because it claims that truth can be 
reduced to a number of propositions. Another 
learned man belonging to this school of thought 
wrote a book in which he tried to deal with the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith and the whole 
source of our position. And in the end, dismissing 
all suggestions that you can state and define truth 
in creeds and in confessions of faith, he said that 
the situation is something like this. A man has been 
told that if he only climbs to the top of a certain 
mountain he will obtain a magnificent view. There 
stretching before him will be a wonderful and mar- 
vellous panorama. Very well, the man is anxious 
to see this. So he begins to climb. He goes on and 
on. The sun is shining down upon him. He goes 
on in this blazing sunshine, and in spite of it. 
Eventually the ascent becomes so steep that he has 
to get down on his hands and knees and as he scales 
certain crags he holds on to little tufts of grass. But 
it’s worth it! On he struggles with hands and knees 
bleeding, but the quest keeps him going. And at 
last, he arrives at the summit, and there, behold, is 
the grand panorama. What does he do about it? 
Does he try now to reduce that view to propositions 
and to state it in theorems, as it were? Impossible! 
The thing is too grand and too magnificent. He just 








stands with his eyes and mouth wide open, lost in 
a kind of wonder and amazement. He cannot go 
down again and write out all he has seen and felt, 
_and define it. That is impossible. As you cannot 
analyze the aroma of a rose, so you cannot reduce 
this great and glorious Truth to a number of state- 
ments and propositions. 

In other words it is something which can only be 
experienced, something you can feel. You might 
dance to it. You might sing to it. But you cannot 
state it in propositions. You cannot define it. You 
cannot reduce it to the form of a creed. 


Now I suggest that as evangelicals that is the 
major position we have to meet at this present time. 
There was a time when we were confronted by ab- 
solute denials. The position today is not that, but 
is, instead, that the Truth is so marvellous that you 
cannot define it. So one man may say this and an- 
other may say that and they both are probably right. 
Everybody is right. There are many ways of get- 
ting to this summit. We must therefore say that all 
are welcome, and we must not say that a man has 
not ‘the truth because he has not come our way. 


Such a position claims that these are matters, 
because of the very nature of truth itself, which 
cannot be defined; and that therefore we cannot 
speak of right and of wrong. 

Another reason that I would adduce for a study of 
the problem of authority in our day is connected 
with revival. Any study of Church history through- 
out the centuries, and any study particularly of the 
great periods of revival or reawakening, demon- 
strates above everything else just this one fact: that 
the Church during all such periods has spoken with 
authority. The great characteristic of all revivals 
has been the authority of the preacher. There seemed 
to be something new, extra, irresistible. 

But the final reason, I suggest to you, is that this 
subject of authority is indeed the great theme of the 
Bible itself. The Bible presents itself to us as an 
authoritative book. 

Now let me put it in this way. Man is a dissatis- 
fied and an unhappy creature. He is in a world 
which he does not understand, a world so vast that 
it baffles him. He has his problems, personal prob- 
lems and larger social problems. The whole world 
is in a state of confusion and turmoil. Moreover, 
man has within him a sense of God, whether he 
tries to deny it or argue it away or not. He has a 
feeling that things are not as they ought to be, that 
he himself is meant for something bigger. He has 





a feeling that there is something else, Someone else. 
Man’s whole trouble throughout the centuries has 
been that he has been trying to arrive at knowledge 
of ultimate truth, of final reality. He has a feeling 
that there is a solution. 

So man has been asking questions: “If there is a 
God, can He be known? If there is ultimate truth, 
and there must be, how can IJ arrive at it?” He has 
been trying to find it in various ways. Some say 
that it is something instinctive, that the way for 
man to find God and to find truth is to turn in upon 
himself. This is the teaching of the Inner Light, 
if you like, or the way of the mystics. Do not reason, 
do not try to understand, they say. The ground of 
God, as it were, is within yourselves, so sink into 
yourself and you will find God. Now this takes 
many popular modern forms which we need not 
mention. But they are all seeking this certainty, 
seeking God. 

At the other extreme there are those who say that 
it is a matter of reason, of wisdom. So you must 
observe. You must go out and observe nature, the 
order and the design, etc. Then you work out your 
arguments. Or you look at history and you see there 
a line, a plan, a purpose. There must be a Mind 
behind it all. This is the approach of philosophy 
and of reason. 

But this inevitably and always leads to failure, 
described perfectly for us in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
There we read the conclusions of a wise man who 
tried it all. He was a learned man. He had the best 
education and. advantage of his age. He tried wis- 
dom as he tried riches and pleasure and various 
other approaches to the problem. But he always 
came back to the same point: “Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.”” You would think such a man would 
arrive at the summit, but suddenly he finds he is 
in a circle and is beginning to go back and down 
again, or he goes round and round in circles. Every- 
thing, he says, is going round and round in circles. 

By your own efforts you will never arrive at this 
ultimate knowledge. The Apostle Paul in his way 
sums it up, stating it once and forever: “The world 
by wisdom knew not God.” And the world by wis- 
dom still does not know God. Try as it will it can- 
not arrive there. And this is inevitable for two 
reasons. First, because God is God. He is eternal, 
and endless in majesty and might. Above all He is 
holy. And man is not only finite, he is sinful. By 
definition man can never arrive at God. The thing 
is a sheer impossibility. 
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What then is the position? Man must come to 
the point at which he realizes his failure and realizes 
that he is but a child. What can he do? There is 
no hope for him unless God in His kindness and 
grace and love chooses to reveal Himself. 

Now the full position for which we stand is that 
God has done so, and that until we come to that 
point there is really no basis for discussion. 

Let me put it in the words of Blaise Pascal, that 
great French mathematician and scientist: “The 
supreme achievement of reason is to bring us to see 
that there is a limit to reason.” There, it seems to 
me, is the starting point. Use your reason, use your 
intellect, do so honestly, and you will come to the 
conclusion that there is a limit to reason. And then 
wait. And there God in his infinite grace and kind- 
ness meets us in Revelation. 

Now when we come to this great subject of Revela- 
tion, as evangelical Christians, we come immediately 
to the great and central fact of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

God has revealed Himself in other ways. God has 
revealed Himself in nature, and the Apostle Paul 
argues in Romans (1:19ff.) that we are without 
excuse if we do not see Him there. But we do not 
see God there because of sin. The revelation is there, 
but we do not see it. God has also revealed Himself 
in history. And God has revealed Himself to the Old 


Testament Fathers in various ways. 


But as evangelical Christians we start with the 
great central fact of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
whole Bible is really about Him. The Old Testament 
looks forward to Him. It tells us that Someone is 
coming. It is vague, nebulous and indefinite at 
points, clearer and more specific at others. But there 
it is. God is going to do something, and Someone is 
going to come. At last the Voice will be heard. An 
Authority is going to speak. The Old Testament 
attitude is one of waiting on tiptoe, as it were. 
Then, of course, the New Testament is full of Him. 

At this point, in order to make all this practical, 
I want to emphasize that fact. 


When the Apostle Paul (our great example in this 
matter of preaching, teaching and evangelizing) 
went to Corinth, he reached a certain decision. 
Whatever his reason, Paul determined solemnly at 
Corinth “not to know anything among them save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” This was a de- 
liberate decision and determination. In other words 
Paul decided that he was not going to waste his time 
with them in arguing about pre-suppositions. He 
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was not going to start with a preliminary philo- 
sophical argument and then gradually lead on to the 
Truth. No! He starts by proclaiming the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And in Galatians 3:1 he uses an even 
stronger term; for he reminds the Galatians that he 
“placarded” Christ crucified before them. He was 
like a bill poster, a man carrying a placard. There 
also he started with Jesus Christ. 

I have an increasing feeling that we must come 
back to this. I am not sure that apologetics has 
not been the curse of evangelical Christianity for 
the last 20 to 30 years. 

Now I am not saying that apologetics is not neces- 
sary. But I am suggesting that with a kind of 
worldly wisdom we have been approaching the world 
on the grounds of apologetics, instead of, with the 
Apostle Paul, determining not to know anything 
save Christ crucified. We must become fools for 
Christ’s sake, says Paul. “If any man among you 
seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become 
a fool that he may be made wise” (I Corinthians 
3:18). 

We assert Him, we proclaim Him, we start with 
Him, because He is the Ultimate Authority. He is 
the Final Authority. We start with the fact of Jesus 
Christ because he is really the whole of our position 
and the whole of our case. 


Now it is to me interesting and rather extraor- 
dinary that we ourselves as evangelicals sometimes 
seem to forget this. I suppose that is so because we 
are so familiar with the Scriptures. We are guilty 
of “missing the wood because of the trees.” I am 
convinced that most of our troubles today are due 
to the fact that we are so immersed in details that 
we have become lost. We are missing the whole be- 
cause of our interest in the parts. If we could but 
stand back and just look at the New Testament and 
the whole Bible with fresh eyes, I believe we would 
be rather amazed at the fact that the really big 
claim that is made in the whole of the New Testa- 
ment is for the supreme authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If what they say about Jesus Christ is not 
true, they have nothing at all. 

Let me remind you briefly of the case that is 
presented in the New Testament for this grand as- 
sertion of the final and supreme authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is interesting to notice. how 
the New Testament asserts this at the very beginning 
of all its statements. It does so at the very begin- 
ning of the Gospels. Take Matthew 1:23. This is 
going to happen, we are told, in order that the 
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statement may be verified which said, “Behold a 
virgin shall be with child and shall bring forth a 
son. And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is God with us.” There it is, at 
once, in the very introduction. 

In the same way the angel appearing to Mary and 
making his announcement to her makes this stag- 
gering statement about her child, this “Holy Thing” 
that was to be born to her: “And of his kingdom 
there shall be no end”—the universal, the everlast- 
ing Lord. Then you remember the angel speaking 
to the shepherds said: “Unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

Now that is the kind of statement that is made 
at the beginning. How tragic it is that so often in 
our sheer familiarity with the Scriptures we miss 
things like this. These Gospels were written with a 
definite and deliberate objective in view. They 
were not just written as records or as mere collec- 
tions of facts. No, there is no question at all but 
that they had a particular point of view to present. 
They all present the Lord Jesus Christ as the Lord, 
as this Final Authority. 

The message of John the Baptist was essentially 
the same. There he stands after preaching and bap- 
tizing the people at the Jordan. He is standing by 
himself, and he overhears the murmuring of the 
crowd. They are talking to one another and they 
say, “Surely this must be the Christ. We've never 
heard preaching like this before. When you looked 
into his face, did you not sense his authority? This 
must be the Messiah that we’ve been expecting.” 
But John turns upon them with scorn and says, “I 
am not the Christ. I am not worthy to undo the 
latchet of His shoes. I indeed baptize you with 
water. He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. His fan is in his hand and he will 
throughly purge his floor and gather his wheat into 
his garner; but the chaff he will burn with fire un- 
quenchable.” You see the assertion! “I am not the 
Christ, I am not the one with authority. I am the 
preparation. I am the forerunner, the herald. He 
is the authority. He is yet to come.” The whole 
point again is to assert the authority of our Lord. 
How careful these Gospels are to put that idea 
forward! 

Then you come to something else that they stress, 








something which is of the very essence of this whole 
matter of authority. That is their reporting of what 
happened at the baptism of our Lord. There He 
submits to baptism by John. He seems to be a man 
like everybody else, a sinner after all; for He needs 
to be baptized even as others. But there He is, just 
coming out of the water, when the Holy Spirit de. 
scends upon Him as a dove. Still more important is 
that voice, a voice of authentication which came 
from heaven saying, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased.” There is His authority 
again. 

At the Mount of Transfiguration. similar language 
is used, but there is a most significant and impor- 
tant addition. Again the voice came from the ex- 
cellent glory, and it said, “This is my Beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased; hear Him.” “This is 
the one to listen to. You are waiting for a word. 
You are waiting for an answer to your questions. 
You are seeking a solution to your problems. You 
have been consulting the philosophers. You have 
been listening and you have been asking, ‘Where 
can we have final authority?’ Here is the answer 
from heaven, from God: Hear Him.” Again, you 
see, marking Him out, holding Him before us as 
the Last Word, the Ultimate Authority, the One to 
whom we are to submit, to whom we are to listen. 

Now I have chosen these incidents because they 
are some of the most crucial events recorded in the 
Gospels. We must not merely regard them as hap- 
penings in the earthly life of our blessed Lord. They 
are that. But they are recorded so that this partic- 
ular point should come out, His unique, His final 
authority. 

Everything in the Gospels seems to be isolating 
Him, and focusing attention upon Him, including 
even the voice from heaven itself. 

Then coming still more directly to the Lord Him- 
self you find certain things. Take for instance His 
teaching. How careful he was always to speak of 
“my Father and your Father.” He does not say 
“our Father.” He says “my Father.” He teaches his 
disciples to pray, “Our Father.” But He never in- 
cludes Himself with them. He always takes pains to 
emphasize this difference, this Son of Man. He is 
man and yet He is not only man. 

In Matthew 11:27 we have that great statement 

(Continued on page 41, column 1) 
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TEACH THEM TO READ 


— but be sure to provide sufficient reading material for 


new literates, or other ideologies will fill the vacuum, 


warns Claude de Mestral, literacy and literature leader. 


Ti ciiiniie Asia and Africa Christian mis- 
sionaries have done pioneer work, both in reducing 
spoken languages to a written form and in trans- 
lating the Bible into a multitude of tongues. This 
has been a tremendous work. 

Today, however, we find a different situation. 
Most of the main languages now have a written 
form, but most of the world’s people are still illit- 
erate. Hence the new emphasis on literacy work 
which is closely related to a new search for indige- 
nous writers able to reach the heart as well as the 
mind of the new reader. 


Dr. Frank Laubach has done a wonderful work 
in stirring the world’s awareness of the huge chal- 
lenge of the illiterate. He has pointed out the es- 
sential need of wiping out illiteracy if the masses of 
the world are to drink freely from the printed word. 

From the beginning churches and missions have 
seen the value of this challenge; the formation of the 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture (known informally as “Lit-Lit”), which organ- 
ized and backed Dr. Laubach’s efforts, is proof that 
Christianity is still sensitive to new situations. To- 
day, however, it is doubtful whether mass literacy 
campaigns, fully backed by national governments, 
are the best means of wiping out illiteracy. This is 
not a task that can. be accomplished in a moment. 
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Instead, it requires solid scientific research, and 
much staying power. 

Thank God, these qualities are always found 
where His Spirit operates. 

WHAT IS LITERACY? 

Literacy work is any concentrated effort to bring 
adults to the stage where they are readers. In Africa 
and Asia such adults represent about 60 per cent of 
the total population. How does one go about this 
kind of work, which is usually done by missionaries? 

The first requisite is to learn the language, which 
is best accomplished by living in the villages. This 
is the course of action of a man like Dr. Wesley 
Sadler, expert in literacy, who is living among the 
Loma people in Liberia. If the language has not 
been reduced to writing, the most thorough and sci- 
entific means must be used to get hold of it, to 
analyze it and understand its intricacies. The re- 
cording machine is invaluable for such work. There 
can be no short-cut in initially reducing a spoken 
language to writing; if it has seven tones, then all 
seven must be expressed. Five will not do (as some 
Bible revision committees are finding out today). 
This work, while usually instigated by a Westerner, 
demands the full co-operation of the people who use 
the language. 

Once the language has been mastered, a primer 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

The life of the pious should be tempered with 
frugality and sobriety, so as to exhibit, as much 
as may be, a kind of fasting during the whole 
course of life-—Joun CALvIN 





must be prepared. This is a short book of sounds, 
syllables, pictures and a few sentences. Usually not 
more than three pictures and pictured words are 
used on each page, and the total booklet contains 
some 200 words. In the primer the pupil moves 
from the known (the picture) to the unknown (the 
word and syllable). Drills are provided throughout. 
Words used in the primers are usually chosen for 
(1) frequency of use of the first syllable of each 
word; (2) frequency of use of the words them- 
selves; (3) ease with which they can be pictured. 
HOW IS THE PRIMER USED? 

During the time they have lived in a village, the 
literacy men have spotted some individuals who are 
brighter than others. The five best are used as 
the first pupils—partly to overcome the natives’ in- 
stinctive belief that “this can’t work.” Once they 
have mastered the art of reading, the villagers’ fears 
are usually overcome. The first pupils can then be 
used as additional teachers. The primer, it must be 
noted, carries no “message;” it does exactly what 
it intends to do. 

In practice, of course, the primer is not used at 
all until a great many subsequent readers have been 
prepared. It is dangerous, indeed, to teach anyone 
to read without providing him immediately with 
reading material, and making certain that the sup- 
ply keeps up. Failure to pay sufficient attention to 
this elementary condition has caused great numbers 
of new readers to forget everything or has turned 
them into bitter enemies of the fools who gave them 
a thirst for something but did not help them get 
enough to drink. 

At times communists have been quick to follow 
in the steps of well-intentioned missionaries. 

When using readers, especially the first five, much 
attention must be given to the problem of under- 
standing. Almost all adults learn to read, but few 
are those who master fully the art of understanding. 
Indeed, even among teachers and pastors, I have 
found men who could read anything, but were un- 
able to tell what they had read . . . except by quot- 
ing the text which they had read. Failure to make 
provision for this type of teaching makes even the 
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best possible translations of the Bible of little use, 

The first two readers (sometimes the first three) 
contain stories, fables and legends known to the 
pupils, to help them grasp more quickly the con. 
nection between the printed word and life. 

So far there has been no mention of Christian 
literature. Why? 

Men of great experience, men who truly know the 
Africans, like Dr. Sadler and others, point out that 
the Christian message is very revolutionary, hard 
to understand by Africans. Reading Bible verses at 
this introductory stage, even simple ones (at least 
they appear “simple” to some Westerners) will not 
do at all. This is a point not sufficiently grasped by 
the advocates of Christian tracts—who thus use, and 
I believe mis-use, a good deal of missionary money. 
Tracts are for the literate, and are far more efficient 
for instruction than for evangelization. How then 
is Christian literature introduced in the ideal lit- 
eracy campaign? 

Many literacy campaigns have begun with the use 
of Dr. Laubach’s series of booklets on the “Life of 
Jesus.” This method is now abandoned for several 
reasons. (Readers often got hold of the booklets in 
the wrong order, and many deep misconceptions 
concerning God need to be cleared up.) Hence the 
best first Christian reader—the third or fourth of 
the series of readers—is entitled God our Father. 
This reader is a graded presentation of Jesus’ con- 
ception of God as Father. It relies upon the fact that 
all Africans know that there is a God, but they be- 
lieve Him to be distant, capricious, ruling through 
intermediaries and not especially caring for men. 
That is why the main points of God our Father are: 
There is a God; God has all power; God is near us; 
God wants us to live sinless lives; God is love. By 
then the reader, if he can both read and understand, 
is ready for the next Christian reader. This is a 
revised form of the story of Jesus, leading up to 
the final affirmation and proclamation: Jesus is the 
Son of God, the Savior of the world. In a word, 
John 3:16. 

If the proclamation of the gospel begins by John 
3:16 (as is still attempted by many in both Asia and 
Africa), it immediately evokes questions and grave 
doubts in the hearers’ minds. (If God has a son, 
who is his wife? God does not love us! Is eternal 
life different from that of our ancestors to whom 
we still bring food? ) 

Even though there may now be a few readers, it 


is far too early to think of launching a real literacy © 
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campaign—there must first be a continuous pro- 
gram of producing literature. It may be of interest 
to know what some of the 61 booklets and books 
now available for the Loma people in Liberia are, 
for instance. Ethical literature accounts for 12 book- 
lets from 1,200 to 13,000 words. Fun literature in- 
cludes 8 booklets containing some 25 fables and 
totaling 27,000 words; another booklet, /s it True? 
containing six true stories from many countries; and 
another on the Gold Coast. Among many publica- 
tions in health literature are Care of the Body (de- 
scriptions of the parts of the body; of some common 
diseases, their prevention and treatment). This 
booklet, by the way, has helped a new literate recog- 
nize smallpox and treat the first case and call for 
medical help, thus stamping out a possible epidemic! 
Child Care, and Carry Your Sick to the Hospital 
are other health literature titles. Christian literature 
contains such titles as Which is Better? (1,000 
words and 8 pairs of contrasting pictures) ; Courage 
(1,900 words, the story of the martyrdom of a Chris- 
tian for refusing to return to the “old way”); Are 
You Able? (700 words and 4 pictures, brief ac- 
counts of four Christians jailed for their faith, in 
different countries, leading the reader to self-ex- 
amination) ; How Do You Know? (that such-and- 
such is a Christian—from his words, his actions? 
ending with positive teaching) ; Transformation (the 
life of Saul of Tarsus). 

This summer two literacy workshops were organ- 
ized in East Africa by “Lit-Lit,” under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sadler. Here are the booklets planned 
for the next year, one a month, for the Kikuyus: 
January, Christian literature; February, health; 
March, ethical; April, Easter; May, other lands; 
June, Christian; July fables; August, ethical; Sep- 
tember, health; October, Christian; November, your 
changing country; December, Christmas. In addi- 
tion a news sheet is strongly recommended to pro- 
vide a dependable and regular source of news, 
maintain contact between the editor and readers, 
serve as a unifying agent in the area, aid com- 
munity development, encourage local authorship 
through news and stories, etc. Beginning with a 
single sheet, mimeographed, the little sheet will grow 
according to the needs and funds. 

WHAT OF LITERATURE? 

So far we have considered the early steps in lit- 
erature work, giving a language its written form. 
You will notice that the first readers concentrate 
upon stories, fables, legends—corresponding more 
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or less to the early stages of languages such as Greek 
and Latin, not to mention the later European lan- 
guages. Literature takes time to grow up, and usu- 
ally takes shape when it reviews what is best known 
to the hearers or readers. Hence Christian literature 
cannot be expected to spring up in tribes or nations 
where Christianity as yet has no solid roots. This is 
a point increasingly understood by missionaries and 
mission boards—not all, alas! If we want to help 
an indigenous Christian literature to exist then we 
must help a local, national literature to come to life. 
Not to accept this process of time, or to try to 
change it by imposing merely “Christian” writings, 
stories “with a good ending” is a sure way to pre- 
vent the natural growth of a truly indigenous Chris- 
tian literature. 

It is most interesting to note that it is mainly 
where Christianity has been longest at work—as in 
the Union of South Africa—that African Christian 
writers have appeared, but not before some truly 
national historical literature had begun to affirm 
itself. 

There is one important aspect of Christian litera- 
ture that needs to be mentioned. That is the illus- 
trated Christian monthly. Africa now has three of 
these periodicals on a large scale: The African 
Challenge (launched in Nigeria by the Sudan In- 
terior Mission) ; Envol (means “‘flight”), the maga- 
zine for French-speaking Africa, from Dakar to 
Madagascar, including the Belgian Congo with its 
Protestant population of about two million; and 


The New Nation, for the Gold Coast. 


Like all Westerners, Africans are attracted by 
pictures, by the colored image. Hence all three of 
these Christian magazines are abundantly illustrated 
with colored covers. Magazines of this type also offer 
a fertile field for new writers, far more numerous 
than we realize, whom churches and missions must 
enlist if we really want to reach the heart of the 
Africans. Often sold on newsstands, these magazines 
are a unique means of reaching the masses of un- 
believers who never come to church. 


At the great conference on Christian literature, 
held at Johannesburg last summer, attended by most 
churches and missions of the Union, it was decided 
to launch a magazine in the vernacular languages, 
which would be far more effective than the European 
languages (more and more read, it is true, but not 
always well understood). It is interesting to note, 
in this regard, that when the S.I.M. did print a 
Yoruba edition of the Challenge twice as many 
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copies were sold at Lagos as of the English edition. 
The field is thus immense and barely touched. To 
do the job requires capital, specialized technical 
workers (zealousness alone will not be sufficient), 
and the greatest co-operation among churches and 
missions using the same language. This, incidentally, 
will help the Africans see the reconciling power of 
the gospel, so often denied by our multiplicity of 
churches and sects. 
WANTED: SPECIALIZED MISSIONARIES 

This work of producing literature requires noth- 
ing but the best trained workers. Most mission 
boards are on the look-out for them. Literacy 


African Marriage 


[The following composition was written by Albert Kisanga, 
a student in Mwanga Teacher Training School, Congo 
Belgé, Africa. Translation from Swahili is by Vern Terp- 
stra—former vcr president at U. of Michigan, now teach- 
ing at the school—who comments: “This is still very much 
of the old custom of money marriage, but with a Christian 
significance because of the work of the gospel in the heart 
of the African involved.”—Ed.] 


| er LONG AGO Bwana Mungu (the Lord God) 
created heaven and earth. Everything that He 
created had a mate, but Adamu had nothing that 
was like unto himself. Bwana Mungu put him in 
a deep sleep and took out one rib and made for 
him a woman. Then Adamu said, “This one is a 
bone of my bones and a body of my body.” 

This was the beginning of the home. 

When I got the money ready I prayed mich to 
God to give me a woman | might love in my heart. 
There was one day I went to another village. They 
asked me, “What news, friend?” 

For me I said, “ I am come to look for a woman 
to marry.” 

“That is good,” they said. “There is a woman 
here for whom they are waiting money.” 

They called her and we fell in love right there. 
They asked us, “Do you like each other?” 

We said, “Yes, very much.” 

After that, our fathers got together to agree. 

One day a man came to bother my wife and he 
said bad things to her. She left there right away 








workers are trained by the “Lit-Lit’ Committee 
(156 Fifth Ave., New York 10). Linguists will re. 
ceive good training at several Wycliffe Institutes of 
Linguistics (for information write to Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics, Inc., Box 870, Glendale 5, 
California) or at the Hartford (Conn.) School of 
Missions. Would-be editors are advised to get in 
touch with the School of Journalism, at Syracuse 
University (N.Y.), of which Dr. Roland E. Wolseley 
is director. 

Today literacy is a unique means of evangelism. 
So is journalism. Africa and Asia urgently need 


such forms of modern evangelism. END 


and came to ask me, “What should I do about that 
man? He says bad things about me because I don’t 
want trouble with him.” 

I said, “It is good to be patient and not to fight 
with him.” Because of gentleness in her heart she 
did not fight with him and I had happiness that 
day. 

I am also thankful because she is now a Chris- 
tian. Formerly she was not a Christian, but now 
she is of Bwana Yesu (the Lord Jesus), and I am 
happy because of that. I don’t say that she doesn’t 
sin once in awhile but she is coming along to love 
Bwana Yesu. 

One day we cleared a field for planting but later 
it had many weeds. She worked very hard to keep 
it clean and it was a very good field and had no 
more weeds because of her work. Also I see that 
after we have finished eating, she takes the plates 
and pans and spoons and cleans them all. Also 
when our house starts to get bad she gets more mud 
and fixes it up and then puts more whitewash over 
it. I am happy with the way she does. Another time 
I went on a long safari into the forest and I carried 
no food. I didn’t return until later in the evening 
and I was ready to die of hunger. Kumbe! my 
wife has food ready for me and I was very happy 
right there. 

Brothers, it is good to have a wife. If you don’t 
have one, get your money together and before you 
look you will pray Bwana Mungu and He will give 
you a woman who is clean in body and heart. END 
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I was talking to a young missionary 
who had been born on the mission field of mis- 
sionary parents. She was much loved by the people 
among whom she was working, especially by the 
young people. 


Nearly all the members of her mission except 
herself and a few others had decided that political 
conditions were likely to grow worse rather than 
better, and a number of young doctors had been 
among the first to leave. She confessed that she felt 
troubled about this. Why had they given up and 
left the field so soon? She attributed the cause to 
the type of appeal that had been used at home in 
urging young people to offer themselves for Chris- 
tian service overseas. They had been urged to make 
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motivation 
for 
missionary 
Service 


By RAYMOND FRAME 


an investment of their talents in missionary work. 
“Here at home,” they were told, “if you are a 
doctor, you are only one among many other doctors. 
Your sphere of influence is small. The people with 
whom you make contact are far fewer than the 
number would be if you were to practice your pro- 
fession among the teeming populations of the world. 
There the need is far greater, the number of doctors 
is far fewer, and the amount of good you could do 
would be many times greater. Invest your life in 
the mission field where you will find the spiritual 
returns on your investment will be much greater 
than you would be able to obtain at home.” 
Because of this type of missionary appeal a num- 
ber of fine young people responded and went to the 
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mission field. They worked with enthusiasm at first, 
but when conditions began to change, when it ap- 
peared that their opportunities for investing their 
professional skills where they would count for the 
kingdom of God were going to be sharply curtailed, 
they lost interest in the mission field and returned 
home. 

This young woman feared that the idea of sacri- 
fice in the Lord’s service had not entered their 
minds. The idea of committing themselves to the 
Lord and to His work for better or for worse; the 
idea of being absolutely at His disposal, whether 
the way would be easy or hard, fruitful or barren, 
light or dark, apparently was not in their thoughts 
at all. Their attitude was that of businessmen or 
merchants: “We have an investment to make. We 
want to invest it where it will yield the greatest 
returns. If we get no return on it here on this mis- 
sion field, we will invest it somewhere else where it 
will.” 

The young lady felt that the New Testament calls 
for us to serve, not with a mercenary spirit, the 
spirit of a merchant, but to be soldiers in spirit, 
ready to obey our orders whether they mean life or 
death—ready to go forth prepared for sacrifice 
if sacrifice happens to be in the line of duty, ready 
to go wherever we are sent, not choosing our own 
field. 

Later I was talking to a young missionary from 
Switzerland. I mentioned to him the fact that many 
Swiss and German missionaries had remained at 
their posts of duty for ten, fifteen, or more years 
without furlough and that many of them remained 
on the field even after being freed from internment 
camps following the last war. 

The young Swiss worker’s comment was illumin- 
ating and very similar in character to the attitude 
expressed by the lady missionary just referred to. 
He said: “Most European missionaries who are sent 
to foreign mission fields undergo a rigid training at 
home before being set out. The societies which 
send them have missionaries in more than one 
country, so the young worker is sent to the field as 
a soldier who has volunteered to serve the Lord, and 
he is happy to serve where those over him in the 
Lord feel it is best to send him. He knows that in 
ordinary warfare there are defeats as well as vic- 
tories, and sacrifices as well as triumphs. When the 
going is hard, he accepts the trials as a part of the 
work to which he has been called and does not think 
of going home. He is a soldier of Jesus Christ, 
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and the battle is not yet over. Why go home?” 

From the comments of these two younger mission- 
aries we can see that the motive with which we go 
to the mission field has a very direct bearing on 
the type of service we will render when we get there. 
MOTIVE OF ST. PAUL 

St. Paul, the greatest missionary of all, stated the 
motive which impelled him in his service for God 
and for lost men and women: “For the love of 
Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead: And that he 
died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto him which died 
for them, and rose again” (II Corinthians 5:14, 
15). 

Later he added, “Now then we are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; 
we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God” (II Corinthians 5:20). 

Paul declared that the thing which motivated his 
missionary work was the constraining love of Christ. 
It was not so much his own love for the lost— 
though Paul did have a great love for men—but it 
was Christ’s love for men that drove him to such 
tireless efforts to get the message of reconciliation 
out to the ends of the earth. He regarded himself 
as a voice only, a voice crying out in Christ’s 
stead. The One who was really concerned about 
men’s lost estate was Christ himself; Paul was only 
His messenger. The impression that Paul’s ministry 
made upon the minds of those who heard him was 
not so much of Paul’s own love for them as it was 
of the fact that Christ loved them. Paul wanted all 
men to know that Christ loved them and had given 
Himself for them. 

Jesus had said, “I, if I be lifted up... will draw 
all men unto me” (John 12:32). Paul was intent 
on lifting up the crucified and risen Savior before 
men so that they would be drawn to Him, not to 
himself. 

Constrained by the love of Christ! The true mis- 
sionary is not constrained so much by his own love 
for the lost—though God does give that love, par- 
ticularly after he once begins work among them— 
but far more important, by Christ’s love for the 
lost. Christ’s love was the thing that constrained 
Paul, and it is the true missionary motive. 





MOTIVE OF DAVID'S MEN 

There is a beautiful story in the eleventh chapter 
of I Chronicles which illustrates this point. David 
and his mighty men were hiding from the Philis- 
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tines in the cave of Adullam. From their mountain 
hideout David could see his home town, Bethlehem. 
Overcome with homesickness, he cried out, not for 
anyone to hear but just in longing of spirit, “O 
that one would give me drink of the water of the 
well of Bethlehem, that is at the gate!” (I Chroni- 
cles 11:17). 

Three of his mighty men overheard the cry of 
their beloved master and determined to see to it that 
his desire was realized, whatever it might cost 
themselves. They went down the mountain, fought 
through the Philistines, got to the well, drew a 
skinful of water, made their way back to David, and 
said, “Here is water from the well of Bethlehem by 
the gate.” 

When David realized what his men had done, he 
was deeply touched. “I dare not drink this! No 
mere man is worthy of devotion such as that; only 
God is worthy of it. | am unworthy to drink this.” 
He poured it out before the Lord. 

Notice that it was not their own thirst that drove 
the three men to such heroism; it was the thirst 
of another. They had seen the thirst of their lord 
and wanted to do all in their power to quench it. 
MOTIVE OF CHRIST 

On the cross our Master cried out, “I thirst.” 
His was also physical thirst, but there was a deeper 
thirst. His whole reason for going to the cross was 
that He longed to save lost men from eternal de- 
struction. He longed for their salvation. How can 
we who overhear His cry, “I thirst,” and know 
His love for the lost, His longing that His other 
sheep be found and brought to the fold, do less 
than David’s three mighty men did? How can we 
refrain from risking all to bring to Him those lost 
ones, whose salvation alone can satisfy the longing 
of His heart? We should be constrained by the 
sight of His thirst, by the sight of the love of the 
One who was willing to suffer all that for those 
who are without strength, sinners and enemies. 
Surely His love for the world is great. What can we 
do to quench His longing for their salvation? 
Paul’s missionary motive was to relieve that long- 
ing. It should be ours, too! We are constrained, 
not by our own love, which is a faulty thing, but 
by His love. 

FALSE MOTIVES 

Too often the missionary emphasis which arouses 
people at home to pray, to give, and to go for 
missions is not Christ’s love for the lost, but their 
own human pity. By means of stories of the suffer- 
ing and the need, by colored slides, and by moving 
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pictures, the emotions of the congregation are so 
moved that a feeling of deep pity is aroused, and 
because of pity for these unfortunates the people 
feel that they simply must do something. Some 
pray, some give, and some go. 

One young lady who was deeply stirred by a 
missionary address saw pictures of little children 
and babies in their native dress and undress, and 
she felt that the Lord was calling her to work among 
children in the foreign field. She felt a very deep 
love for the people of that land, and she could 
hardly wait until she got to the mission field and 
had learned the language so that she could begin 
work. 

On her first trip into the interior she traveled 
by ox cart. About one hour before she reached her 
destination, it began to rain. The driver said that 
he could go no farther, for the mud was too deep. 
She was horrified. How could she spend the night 
out in the rain on the road? All of her baggage 
would be ruined. She would get pneumonia. She 
pleaded, coaxed, and shoved, but the driver paid 
no attention. 

All her love for these dear people evaporated, 
She thought that they were horrid, stubborn crea- 
tures. She did not know how she could ever bear 
living among them all the rest of her life. Finally 
the man said that if she would give him five dollars 
more, he thought that the ox could pull the cart 
to the town. She had to pay it, but from then on 
her rosy vision of the mission field and its glamor 
grew very dim. 

Later she went to a village to try to reach the 
children whom she loved, and they all ran from her, 
calling her “foreign devil” and other rude names. 
It was the last straw. Her heart was nearly broken. 
She realized at last that she had come to the mission 
field because of her own natural pity and love for 
the people, and then she knew that mere human 
love and pity just will not stand the tests of the 
realities of life. 

Our natural love is a broken staff; we dare not 
trust it. It will let us down badly when the test 
comes. If this girl had come to the mission field 
because Christ loved the lost, not because she loved 
the lost, the situation would have been different. 
Even though the driver had left her in the mud, 
Christ’s love for his soul would not be altered. 
Christ had died for him, but he was unlovely be- 
cause he did not yet know Christ. 


(Continued on page 30, column 2) 





CS. Lewis 


ceiaite FOREMOST lay champion of Christianity 


today states, “If you look for truth, you may find 
comfort in the end: if you look for comfort you will 
not get either comfort or truth...” With clever 
aphorisms such as this one, C. S. Lewis proceeds 
to help people who are looking for truth. 

Mr. Lewis, described variously as a “modern John 
Bunyan,” “a spectacular nova in the bleak sky of 
satire,” and a “High Anglican Lorelei,” has the 
rare ability of making “righteousness readable.” 

“They all say ‘the ordinary reader does not want 
theology; give him plain practical religion.’ ” Lewis 
comments, “I have rejected their advice. I do not 
think the ordinary reader is such a fool. Theology 
means ‘the science of God,’ and I think any man 
who wants to think about God at all would like to 
have the clearest and most accurate ideas about Him 
which are available. You are not children: why 
should you be treated like children?” 

This ruddy-faced, big-voiced don is the Professor 
of Medieval and Renaissance English literature at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. He is widely re- 
spected as a scholarly literary critic and an intel- 
lectual associate of such figures as Dorothy Sayers, 
J. B. Phillips and T. S. Eliot. But to the general 
British and American public he is known as a very 
unorthodox man . . . an unassuming ex-atheist who 
resourcefully explains orthodox Christianity to high- 
brows, lowbrows, Protestants, Catholics, agnostics 
and atheists, all at once. And often he convinces 
them. 

“We may wonder at the alarming vogue of Mr. 
C. S. Lewis, whose harmless fantasies about the 
kingdoms of Good and Evil have had a modest 
literary success, while multitudes of readers, and 
Britain radio listeners, succumb to the charm of his 
more direct treatises on Christian conduct,” wrote 
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one resistant critic. “But the chief danger of these 
homilies on behavior is their assumption of modesty. 
It may be assumed that the personal values of 
several million Britons and Americans stand in im- 
minent danger of the befuddlement at which Mr. 
Lewis is so transparently adroit.” (Alistair Cooke, 
in April 24, 1944 New RepwuBLic) 

Another critic observed, “Having lured his reader 
onto the straight highway of logic, Lewis then in- 
veigles him down the garden paths of orthodox the- 
ology.” (Time, Sept. 8, 1947) 

The object of these descriptions and, in contrast, 
many more enthusiastic eulogies, is a reticent, meth- 
odical bachelor who didn’t want to become a Chris- 
tian. Of his own conversion, he says, “Remember, I 
had always wanted, above all things, not to be ‘in- 
terfered with.” I had wanted (mad wish) ‘to call 
my soul my own.” I had been far more anxious to 
avoid suffering than to achieve,delight.” 

Lewis’ latest publication, Surprised by Joy, “The 
Shape of My Early Life,” tells the story of his re- 
luctant conversion. It is the account of an intellect- 
ual journey from childhood Christianity to atheism, 
and then back to Christianity in later years by way 
of theism. And this is an autobiographical work 
with a purpose: to help other men who may be 
searching for the meaning of life. It is also a satis- 
fying answer to those readers in both England and 
America who have long wondered about the personal 
story of the Screwtape author. 

The admirers of Lewis are said to fall into two 
categories: those who have read only The Screwtape 
Letters, and those who have read The Screwtape 
Letters, then gone on to read his other books. Over 
400,000 copies of this particular book have been 
sold. It is a collection of advisory epistles sent 
from his Absymal Sublimity Screwtape to his 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN WRITER 


By KAY STILLWELL 


nephew demon Wormwood, busy in the world at- 
tempting to seduce a young Christian. This keen- 
witted satire is an effective commentary on the 
foibles of Christians. 

Screwtape’s strategy of temptation is not based 
on the commonly assumed theory of putting things 
into mortal minds, but on keeping things out. 

‘Jargon, not argument, is your best ally in keep- 
ing him from the Church,” he explains. “The trouble 
about argument is that it moves the whole struggle 
onto the Enemy’s own ground.” Screwtape wants the 
young man’s attention to be fixed upon the stream 
of immediate sense experiences. “Teach him to call 
it ‘real life’ and don’t let him ask what he means 
by ‘real.’ ” 

The only human thoughts which will benefit the 
“lowerarchy” of hell are those which are impractical ; 
so Screwtape advises, “There is nothing like sus- 
pense and anxiety for barricading a human’s mind 
against the Enemy. He wants men to be concerned 
with what they do; our business is to keep them 
thinking about what will happen to them.” “The 
great thing is to direct the malice to his immediate 
neighbors whom he meets every day and to thrust 
his benevolence out to the remote circumference, to 
people he does not know.” 

Screwtape recognizes a fact about human nature 
which many Christians find a stumbling block—the 
law of undulation. But it distresses him, because 
for some Christians this is a source of victory. “Our 
cause is never more in danger than when a human, 
no longer desiring, but still intending, to do our 
Enemy’s will, looks round upon a universe from 
which every trace of Him seems to have vanished 
and asks why he has been forsaken, and still obeys 
... Hence the prayers offered in the state of dryness 
are those which please Him best.” 
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Of course Screwtape’s chief desire is to see people 
sin. “All we can do is to encourage the humans to 
take the pleasures which our Enemy has produced, 
at times, or in ways, or in degrees, which He has 
forbidden . . . An ever-increasing craving for an 
ever-diminishing pleasure is the formula.” 

The goal is to separate man from God. In accom- 
plishing this, “Murder is no better than cards if 
cards can do the trick.” 

These satiric epigrams are typical of the terse, 
turn-table flavor of all of Screwtape’s letters. For 
those who desire a more direct, forward approach to 
Christianity than is afforded in The Screwtape Let- 
ters or its allegorical companion piece, The Great 
Divorce (the bus trip excursion from hell to heav- 
en), Lewis has written several expositional books. 
The most well-known of these are The Problem of 
Pain, Miracles, and Mere Christianity. 

In The Problem of Pain Lewis is deeply con- 
cerned with suffering, but rejects popular fallacies 
about it. “We must never make the problem of pain 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO it was rumored in various 
American circles that C. S. Lewis (an Angelican) 
had become a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
Shortly thereafter Bishop Fulton J. Sheen quoted 
extensively from one of Mr. Lewis’ books on his 
tv show. The Editor of His wrote to Mr. Lewis 
telling him that the rumor did not seem credible, 
but asking for the truth of the matter. Mr. Lewis’ 
reply: “The story that I have joined or am in- 
tending to join the Roman Catholic Church is 
untrue.”’—It will be remembered that at about 
the same time rumors were circulated that Prin- 
cess Margaret was in the process of becoming a 
Roman Catholic, was even considering entering 
a Roman order. This rumor also was subsequently 
denied. 
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worse than it is by vague talk about the ‘unimagin- 
able sum of human misery.’ Suppose that I have a 
toothache of intensity x: and suppose that you, who 
are seated beside me, also begin to have a toothache 
of intensity x. You may, if you choose, say that the 
total amount of pain in the room is now 2x. But you 
must remember that no one is suffering 2x; search 
all time and all space and you will not find that 
composite pain in anyone’s consciousness. There is 
no such thing as a sum of suffering, for no one 
suffers it. When we have reached the maximum that 
a single person can suffer, we have, no doubt, 
reached something very horrible, but we have 
reached all the suffering there ever can be in the 
universe. The addition of a million fellow-sufferers 
adds no more pain.” 

The problem of pain, to Lewis, is closely related 
to the problem of sin. “Theoretically, I suppose, 
we might say ‘Yes: we behave like vermin, but then 
that is because we are vermin. And that, at any rate 
is not our fault.’ But the fact that we are vermin, 
so far from being felt as an excuse, is a greater 
shame and grief to us than any of the particular 
acts which it leads us to commit.” He makes us 
look at ourselves objectively. ‘From considering 
how the cruelty of our ancestors looks to us, you 
may get some inkling how our softness, worldliness, 
and timidity would have looked to them, and hence 
how both must look to God.” 

Mr. Lewis discusses what Christians should do 
about sin. He says, for example, that ascetic prac- 
tices are useful only to strengthen the will, enabling 
it to control the passions as a preparation for offer- 
ing the whole man to God. 

In his outstanding defense of miracles, in the 
book of that name, Mr. Lewis declares that “there 
are rules behind the rules, and a unity which is 
deeper than uniformity.” “We believe that the sun 
is in the sky at midday in summer not because we 
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can clearly see the sun (in fact, we cannot) but be- 
cause we can see everything else.” The logic of his 
arguments is enhanced by a grace of imaginative 
expression such as the statement, “In science we 
have been reading only the notes to a poem; in 
Christianity we find the poem itself.” 

“If Christianity is true why are not all Christians 
obviously nicer than all non-Christians?” This is 
one of the questions which Mr. Lewis answers in 
his most basic and complete book, Mere Christianity. 
Here he lucidly defines many of the Christian doc- 
trines which are difficult for lay Christians to under- 
stand or accept. Despite the clarity, logic and com- 
mon sense of his explanations, Mr. Lewis maintains, 
“It is no good asking for a simple religion. After 
all, real things are not simple. They look simple, 
but they are not.” 

Those who are acquainted with Letters to Young 
Churches by J. B. Phillips have possibly read C. S. 
Lewis’ introduction at the front of the book. Here 
he explains the need for new translations of the 
Bible in addition to the Authorized Version, and he 
goes on to defend the significance and authority of 
the epistles of St. Paul which are widely attacked 
in modern times. 

In addition to his obviously Christian writings 
and his literary criticisms, Mr. Lewis has written 
a trilogy of science fiction books and a set of six 
children’s fantasies. (of the latter, The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe is a delightful example.) 
His fictional writing, however, is Christian fiction— 
in an unusual sense. By use of symbolism and al- 
legory, Mr. Lewis creates ngrratives which make 
excellent adventure literature the vehicle of Chris- 
tian theology. 

Since C. S. Lewis is by profession a teacher as 
well as a writer, he is interested in college level 
Christianity. In CHERWELL, a University of Oxford 
magazine, he wrote in 1947, “Perhaps no one could 
deny that Christianity is now ‘on the map’ among 
the younger intelligentsia as it was not, say, in 
1920. Only freshmen now talk as if the anti-Chris- 
tian position were self-evident . . . Yet we must 
remember that widespread and lively interest in the 
subject is precisely what we call a fashion . . . What- 
ever ... mere fashion has given us, mere fashion 
will presently withdraw. The real conversions will 
remain, but nothing else will. In that sense we may 
be on the brink of a real, permanent Christian re- 
vival: but it will work slowly and surely in small 
groups.” END 
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VANTED: 


CREATIVE CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


By Ronald Inchley 


Bowe FROM CHURCH services, how many meet- 
ings have you attended over the past year? Too 
many to count, no doubt. But what do you remem- 
ber of them? Are not the majority just a vague, 
general impression of “a good word,” or a painful 
memory of a wasted evening? 

On the other hand how many books have you 
read? Probably not so many as you would have 
liked because of this tendency to rush off and hear 
“old so-and-so.” But if the book was a good one 
(and all of us can carefully choose our reading), 
how rewarding was the experience. And when we 
want to refresh our memory on a particular argu- 
ment, or to warm our hearts a second time at the 
fire of the author’s own devotion, the book is there, 
waiting patiently on its shelf, ever ready to renew 
its ministry. 

To read Christian biography is to be struck by 
the important part played by literature in the lives 
of the Church’s outstanding leaders. Other influ- 
ences were undoubtedly at work. But so often at a 
critical juncture, or during a formative period, it 


. was the message of a book which was decisive. 


It was to books that Charles Simeon turned when, 
as a freshman at Cambridge, he discovered that he 
must take Holy Communion and felt the need to pre- 
pare himself for it. First he read The Whole Duty 
of Man; then he procured a book by Bishop Wilson 
on the Lord’s Supper. Reading this led directly to 
his conversion. George Whitefield, when he needed 
spiritual help at Oxford, obtained it from such books 
as Law’s Serious Call, Baxter’s Call to the Uncon- 
verted, and Matthew Henry’s Commentary. Wilber- 
force, the great social reformer, first began to think 
seriously about his spiritual needs after reading 
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Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, a book which he had picked up (seemingly) 
by chance. His own book, Practical Christianity, 
was similarly used to bring many others into the full 
blessing of the gospel. Thomas Chalmers, for ex- 
ample, one of Scotland’s greatest preachers, had his 
whole outlook revolutionized by this book with its 
emphasis on the need for a personal experience of 
Jesus Christ. 


THE NEW WRITER'S OPPORTUNITY 

But if books and articles are to be read they must 
be written; and it is with this aspect of the matter 
that this article is chiefly concerned. There is to- 
day a great need for writers, both men and women, 
who will speak to their own generation in language 
which can be understood and in thought forms 
which are relevant to the situation in which we find 
ourselves. Unfortunately, as many editors know, not 
all those who have had a university or college edu- 
cation are able to express themselves clearly and 
forcibly in writing. Yet it should be true that the 
proportion of those who can use their pens success- 
fully, and also have something worthwhile to say, 
should be higher among this better educated section 
of the community than elsewhere. 

Few, however, seem willing to put pen to paper. 
To some, perhaps, it has never occurred that they 
should try. Others may have made a start at some 
time in the past and now have hidden away in their 
desk drawers half-finished manuscripts which, for 
want of self-discipline, they have never completed. 
Others may have grown disheartened through the 
rejection of early efforts, not seeing that more vig- 
orous self-criticism might make all the difference 
to their work. Some description of present-day 
needs may rekindle enthusiasm and encourage ac- 
tion. Today many opportunities await those who 
have, or will cultivate the ability to write. 
JOURNALISM 

In the world of religious journalism editors wade 
wearily through piles of rehashed sermons and 
fourth-rate manuscripts submitted by retarded adults 
whose one desire is to see their name in print. With 
eternal optimism these editors turn to each fresh 
batch of mail. Who knows? One of the envelopes 
may be their first introduction to a budding C. S. 
Lewis! If only those who have something worth- 
while to say on contemporary issues would take the 
trouble to put it into clear, attractive prose! There 
would be no difficulty in finding a publisher. Editors 
are so starved for first-class material that they will 
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generally welcome anything which will help them 
raise the standard of their magazine. Some practical 
suggestions as to how we can take advantage of these 
opportunities may not be out of place. 

(1) Decide what your particular “line” is to be 
and then submit your articles to the magazine which 
normally publishes material of this kind. For ex- 
ample, it is a waste of time to send a discussion 
of variant readings in the Septuagint of Deuteron- 
omy to the editor of CurisTiAN Lire! But authors 
do quite frequently make foolish mistakes of this 
kind. 

(2) Study carefully the magazine to which you 
are proposing to contribute before putting the article 
together. Notice the arrangement of the material 
which seems to be normally favored, the usual length 
of the articles, whether the editor likes sub-headings 
or practical illustrations, and other points which 
will help you to give him the the kind of article he 
wants. 

(3) Many ivcF graduates are “specialists” of one 
kind or another. Study the Christian implications 
of the work you do and try to see where your special 
knowledge can help forward the Christian cause as 
a whole. This will provide you with subjects on 
which to write. In this connection look out for op- 
portunities of contributing articles and letters on 
matters of current interest to your own professional 
journals or to the local press. Why should the spe- 
cifically Christian point of view be the only one not 
represented ? 

(4) Be critical of your style and welcome the criti- 
cism of others. This is not an easy thing to do. 
Authors bestow on their manuscripts the affection 
which doting parents lavish on their children, and 
it has become customary to expect even the ugliest 
offspring to be admired! Study the writings of 
those who are acknowledged masters of the apt 
phrase and the telling illustration, and strive con- 
tinually for the right word. When you are about to 
deliver a sermon or a talk there is no one in a posi- 
tion to stop you because he has been able to decide 
in advance that (a) you will say nothing fresh, (b) 
what you do say is badly expressed, (c) in any case 
your argument is basically at fault so that your con- 
clusion is really a non-sequitur. Because of this, 
those who are called upon to do a fair amount of 
public speaking sometimes do not realize the need 
for self-criticism, unless, of course, they have a wife, 
husband, or faithful friend who will do a little plain 
speaking now and again. But before your material 
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can be published, you have to satisfy an editor, 
(perhaps a number of “readers” as well) on all 
these points. It is well, therefore, to check your 
manuscript along these lines before sending it in. 
Are there any new ideas in it? Does it read easily? 
Is the argument properly developed? If there were 
more self-criticism, fewer authors would perpetrate 
the following kind of thing: 

“If we who call ourselves Christians are ever to 

make progress as far as our spiritual stature is 

concerned, if, as Peter puts it in II Peter 3:18, 

we are ever to ‘grow in grace and knowledge,’ 

although I am aware, of course, that some have 
argued against the Petrine authorship of this 

particular Epistle, it is absolutely essential, a 

sine qua non in fact, that we should apply our- 

selves diligently and without fail to the regular, 
daily task of imbibing the heavenly manna, which 
those who seek will find in the wondrous, inspired 
pages of Holy Writ.” 
It would be much simpler to say “the believer’s 
spiritual growth depends upon regular study of 
God’s Word.” 

Remember also that a “preaching style,” where 
constant repetition and an abundant use of syno- 
nyms may be necessary in order to drive home 
simple truths into dull brains, does not generally 
“come across” well in print. Magazine editors want 
vigorous writing. Too often they are served stodgy, 
pudding-like paragraphs, stuffed with platitudes and 
covered with a custard-sauce of stock phrases which 
have long since lost their flavor. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

The opportunities are not limited to journalism. 
In the realm of children’s fiction there is almost 
unlimited scope for those with imagination, an un- 
derstanding of the child mind and an ability to 
interlace the pattern of their story with the essen- 
tial spiritual message. For in this medium weaving 
is required, not appliqué work! 

Most publishers have gratifyingly raised their 
standards in this respect during recent years. The 
old stock situations of buried treasure, pirate’s caves, 
secret passages, with everyone converted by the last 
chapter, simply will not do. The best children’s 
writers of our day have set a standard of realism 
and technical efficiency which those writing with a 
particular Christian end in view must not overlook. 
If you are good at telling stories, read some of the 
acknowledged masters critically and then try your 
own hand at it. But remember that such books have 
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to be produced at a fairly low price which restricts 
length and limits illustration. So do not be too 
ambitious and make your first masterpiece the size 
of a full-length novel! 


GENERAL WORKS 

The need is even greater in the realm of general 
Christian literature which ranges from short tracts 
(how few are really well-written) to the larger de- 
votional works. Not only in this country, but also 
abroad, those working among adults are crying out 
for more and better material. The Inter-Varsity 
Press catalogue (available on request from 1519 
North Astor, Chicago 10, or 30 St. Mary St., Tor- 
onto 5) indicates something of the range which 
needs to be covered. Books on science and religion 
and other aspects of apologetics; practical studies 
within the general framework of Christian ethics; 
devotional writing which will warm the heart to a 
greater loyalty to our Lord; Bible studies for group 
discussion; commentaries on Biblical books; doc- 
trinal introductions which will help the younger 
Christian to systematize his thinking a little. 

How many, one wonders, are willing to equip 
themselves by thought and prayer and a deliberately 
planned campaign of wider reading within their 
particular subject to supply the literature which is 
required? So many plead lack of time when what is 
really in short supply is the initiative and deter- 
mination which enable the writer to tackle man- 
sized jobs. 

Yet how satisfying and rewarding such work can 
be! Take the I.V.F. New Bible Commentary as an 
example. In two years fifty-five thousand copies 
have been sold and there must be very few countries 
in the world to which it has not gone. Many of the 
contributors are hard-working ministers; all are 
leading very busy lives. When invited to write they 
might well have argued that they already had more 
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than a full-time job on their hands. By dint of 
much personal sacrifice and discipline, however, 
they made time for this work; and now their minis- 
try is benefiting thousands throughout the world. 


TEXTBOOKS 

The last category to which we would draw atten- 
tion is that of the textbook. Here the call is for those 
with special skills who have equipped themselves 
by their advanced study to produce books on their 
own particular subject which will help the younger 
generation of students and advance the cause of 
Biblical Christianity. In such matters our American 
friends are at present leading the way. In that 
country the enlightened governing bodies of many 
conservative theological seminaries see to it that 
their staff have sufficient time to devote to produc- 
tive work of a literary kind, and also provide a 
“sabbatical year” when each worker is set free from 
college duties in order to pursue advanced research. 
The staff, for their part, seem to understand the in- 
fluence which such work can have and wisely reduce 
the amount of time devoted to preparing and deliv- 
ering addresses at small conferences and meetings, 
knowing that by means of books they can reach a 
vastly wider audience. 

Those who have a gift for writing books, whether 
these are intended for children, the general Chris- 
tion public, or the specialist, will no doubt always 
be in the minority. If you have inclinations in this 
direction, however, do not let this fact deter you. 
Take advice; submit specimens of your work to 
trusted friends. Be very self-critical and be prepared 
to see some of your fondest dreams shattered by 
editorial rejection slips. You can rest assured that 
good writing will not be overlooked for long. 

Here then is a plea that the field of Christian 
literature should not be neglected by those whose 
special training qualifies them to lead in the realms 
of thought and action. A few may be “born writers,” 
but only when the initiative has been taken will the 
gift be discovered. Many others, by studying what 
is required, and by being willing to learn from 
the criticism and advice of others, could become 
writers, and so have opened up to them a sphere of 
influence for their gifts and knowledge which would 
have been impossible without the use of the pen. 

Trollope’s advice was, “If you want to write— 
write.” To begin with it may be only a simple de- 
scription of some event, the development of a single 
idea, the confounding of someone else’s argument, 
the helpful exposition of some short passage, the 


review of a book dealing with a subject on which 
you are knowledgable. Occasionally put away what 
you write and forget it for a week or two. Then 
take it out and criticize it as ruthlessly as if it were 
the work of someone else. You will be surprised at 
the result. 

Almost every great spiritual movement since the 
invention of printing has had associated with it in 
some form or another the writing and publishing of 
books and articles. Think of the great writing which 
came out of the Reformation and the influence still 
wielded by the work of men like Calvin and Luther, 
Think of the place given to literature by John 
Wesley who somehow or other found time to write 
numerous books to help educate and equip his lay- 
preachers and the members of the Methodist Socie- 
ties he had formed. 

Anti-Christian forces in the world, and many cults 
claiming to represent the Christian way, are busy 
developing literature as a main item in their offen- 
sive. Why should we lag so far behind? END 
(Reprinted from CuristiAN Grapuate, British IVF, by 

permission.) 


ZERO MERIDIAN by Kay Stillwe 


We live in a world of thought, 

A perfect sphere with no edges or sides, 
No corners or ends. 

Philosophy is its latitude ; 

Religion, its longitude. 

Philosophy shows what level man is on, 
Religion shows what side he’s on: 
Together they establish his position. 
Philosophy locates his mind, 

Religion locates his spirit. 


When man tries to encompass this world 

He can follow either or both lines of thought. 
When he follows only philosophy, however. 
He finishes where he began. 


There is no end point—only circles, 
Hence all lines of philosophy are parallel 
in their futility. 
The lines of religion, however, are made 
to converge 
In two points of truth, on earth called North 
and South, 
In theology called salvation and desolation. 
There is a zero meridian circle called Christianity 
Which splits this world in half... 
What hemisphere do you live in? 
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THAT 
QUTMODED 
LANGUAGE 


OF 
LION 


By ULRICH WEVER 


Pus BROUGHT UP in Christian, especially in 
evangelical circles or who has come to know such 
circles, knows only too well what is meant by the 
“Language of Zion.” 

It is not the language of the Bible—and yet it 
is closely connected with it. At least it has taken 
much of its vocabulary and idioms from Biblical 
usage to describe or represent, in set terms which 
are not used elsewhere, certain things which are 
always associated with the Christian life. Sample: 

‘As soon as I had surrendered my life fully to 
Jesus it became clear to me what a wonderful Savior 
I had. Only Jesus can make me happy; in Him my 
soul finds peace. Now I have courage to witness 
daily and also to give my testimony to Him here...” 
and so on. 

If an account of “repentance” and conversion” 
then follows, and of the “Blood of the Lamb,” the 
patience of any outsiders listening is often ex- 
hausted, and they “switch off.” 


A LOST INHERITANCE 

There are two main criticisms of those who speak 
this language. First, they are using a mode of ex- 
pression which is unrelated to the present day, and 
is no longer understood by anyone. The language is 
an expression of our inheritance from our evangeli- 
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cal forebears and from the time of the Evangelical 
Revival. 

Even in those times this language doubtless of- 
fended many; but at any rate it then sounded 
natural and living, which is more than it does today. 
It was the language which our forefathers created 
for themselves to express their deepest thoughts. 


Today it is quite different. We are worlds away 
from the times of our fathers. The Christian pat- 
tern of those days has long since yielded to a nihil- 
istic chaos. The language of our time is the lan- 
guage of existentialism and of the proletariat. The 
atheist of our day, who seems to understand only 
with difficulty what we mean by our “personal re- 
lationship with God,” must find the expression “the 
blood of the Lamb” completely incomprehensible. 
Does it not signify for us the content of the whole 
redemption-work of Christ, which again presupposes 
the knowledge of God’s plan of salvation? 

What indeed will someone who does not yet know 
what prayer is make of the expression “we bow be- 
fore God”? What can men, whose whole ambition 
is directed toward material gain, understand if we 
say that we are “safe in the arms of Jesus”? What 
will a man who knows neither the Old nor the New 
Testament, even less their spiritual meaning, make 
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of the expression “may our old man be crucified” ? 


A LOVING DESCENT 

A young man from a godless home came to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ and a week later was introduced 
into a church. There a beloved senior member asked 
him whether he had also “passed through the Red 
Sea.” Naturally, our friend answered that he had 
never been there. The old brother had meant the 
symbol of baptism used in the New Testament, but 
there are certainly even many Christians who would 
not have understood this allusion. 

All these expressions, which may, for the Chris- 
tian who knows his Bible, embody precious truths 
and most valuable basic doctrines, must simply be 
gobbledygook to the outsider. 

This is the real criticism: If we are not under- 
stood, our attempts to enter into the needs and prob- 
lems of others will not get very far. The love of 
Christ does not want a method to win men—it wants 
the man himself. The love of Christ does not require 
a man to rise and learn its language; it goes down 
to him and seeks to understand him. 

The second criticism is that the language of Zion 
is too subjective and that personal experience oc- 
cupies a much too central position. When our fathers 
laid their emphasis on the personal experience of 
the believer, they did so in reaction from a cold 
orthodoxy which preached only “objective salva- 
tion.” They did right in this because in their time 
most people certainly knew the objective facts of the 
gospel, but only a few knew effective life from God. 
So both aspects were complementary. 

Today also these two aspects must be comple- 
mentary. In addition to the subjective aspect of 
experience it is absolutely necessary to proclaim the 
sovereignty of God. We find both aspects in apos- 
tolic preaching: the apostles’ personal testimony was 
of central importance, but it was surrounded by a 
clear proclamation of Biblical truth. 

A LANGUAGE UNDERSTOOD 

The very first example of apostolic preaching has 
always made a deep impression upon me, and | 
believe that it contains much which can serve as 
an example to us. We read in Acts 2:4-6: “And they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
Jews, devout men, from every nation under heaven. 
And when this sound was heard, the multitude came 
together and were confounded, because that every 
man heard them speaking in his own language.” 
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Two points: 

(1) They began to speak with other tongues... 
and each heard them speak in his own tongue. 

(2) A presupposition for this kind of preaching 
is that the preacher be filled with the Holy Spirit 
and that the Spirit give the words. 

Is it not an unheard-of thing that every man 
should hear the tidings of forgiveness in his own 
language, even in his own dialect! Everyone could 
understand. The apostles did not preach above the 
heads of their hearers. 

When he came to a strange city, Paul would for 
some days study the particular habits and customs 
of the inhabitants in order to find a point of con- 
tact for his preaching. He went to the people and 
their particular circumstances, and did not require 
them to prepare themselves for him. 

It is said that missionaries in Greenland came 
up against very great difficulties in bringing the 
gospel to the natives, because of their extraordi- 
narily restricted and primitive vocabulary. Trans- 
lating the Bible was a struggle against well-nigh 
insuperable obstacles. Many of the Biblical words 
and phrases were quite foreign to the natives: they 
knew no such animals as sheep or cattle. Finally, 
the translators achieved their purpose by translating 
a passage as “Behold the lamb of God . ..” by “Be- 
hold the seal of God...” That, the natives could 
understand. The seal was their dearest animal. Is 
there not a lesson for us here? 

Love makes us inventive. If this is true of human 
love, it is much more true of divine love. We must 
take the gospel to men. The sense of duty may be 
satisfied by a mere statement of the message, but 
personal love for the lost does not rest until they 
have understood and absorbed the glad tidings. 

This love cannot be attained by the best and 
noblest human efforts: it is a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
And there lies the whole secret. Where fulness of 
the Spirit is, there is also overflowing life, which 
is communicated to others. For the divine principle 
holds, that life always begets new life. 

Let us pray for the enabling Spirit, who not only 
makes us alive ourselves, but also gives love which 
reaches out to another and overcomes him. If we 
have the Spirit we shall no longer thoughtlessly 
employ pious language belonging to former times, 
but spiritual life will express itself in a natural, 
contemporary form. END 
(Reprinted from Unser AUFTRAG, publication of the 

Studentenmission in Deutschland, by permission.) 
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TREND otf thought 


American Anthropologist (Oct., 1956) Hortense Powdermaker describes a 
recent study in Imagery and Values undertaken in Northern Rhodesia schools 
among African teen-agers. Essays were written by each boy and girl in ans- 
wer to the following questions: (1) How would you describe an African to 
a European who had never met one? (2) How would you describe a European 
to an African who had never met one? (3) What would you like to do when 
you grow up? (4) If it pleases God to make you anyone or anything you 
please, who or what would you like to be? --Essays describing Europeans 
included the following comments: "Europeans never like dirty people to be 
near them or else they might give them bad smell or diseases." "European 
women don't like to work for themselves. Even if it is a very small job, 
they tell an African to work for them." "They live in wonderful houses... 
the food they eat is kept clean...our friends do not die quickly like us," 
"African boys and youth respect big people, while European boys do not re- 
spect big people." "Europeans brought Christianity to our country and 
fortunately brought many things such as gramophones, wireless and guitars," 
"Some of them regard Africans as monkeys; for example, the Dutch call us 
'you monkeys.' Remember these people are cruel to Africans and not to 
others." "When they look at Africans they do not see them like people. 
They only see them like animals." "When they come to our football ground 
they keep us where the sun shines and they sit comfortable which is unfair." 
"The life of a European is well planned out, so they rarely get visitors." 
"I think I should say that Europeans are very unkind." --To the question, 
"If it pleases God to make you anyone or anything you please," a surprising 
64 per cent of the boys and 48 per cent of the girls said they would like 
to be non-human, Favorite non-human: birds, Reason: birds help people, 
they are friendly, they never sorrow, they are never cold, 


Manchester Guardian Cartoon by Low shows a white man holding back a 
Negro with a pole. Gigantic black hands loom behind the Negro. Caption: 
"What can one expect of this policy of holding off the African native at 
the end of a ten foot pole if not the eventual union of millions of blacks 
against a handful of whites in a bitter race hatred?" 


Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald "The Klu Klux Klan was reactivated in 
North Carolina tonight after hibernating for more than three years, About 
500 persons were on hand (at Shannon, N.C.) to shout the Kluxers back into 
action. Their loudest cheer went up when the robed Grand Klaliff declared 
he 'represented Jesus Christ' and said: 'I think a nigger is all right 
where he belongs and that is as a servant of the white man,'" 
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New York Times Magazine "At present, the world-wide problem of race re- 
Tations may not seem as acute as communism (which exploits racialism) or 
nationalism (which often fuses with it) but the Egyptian conflict may well 
give it another jolt toward the heart of the maelstrom. Of all the long- 
term world-wide implications of Suez, this may be the most fateful." 


Japan Quarterly (Oct.-Dec., 1956) The article "Uchimura Kanzo-- Prophet 
Patriot, Christian" describes the life and impact of one of Japan's out- 
standing Christians, famous as the founder of the Non-Church Movement. This 
movement has been described by Emil Brunner as "a particularly impressive 
example of a non-churchly Ecclesia movement...a whole series of groups 
mostly consisting of university professors and students, where the Gospel 
is preached and divine service held in the simplest manner, which publish 
perhaps the best Biblical studies and quite a number of journals native 
style, and which have no doubt done as much for the success of the Chris- 
tian mission in Japan as have the official (sic) Churches." / Uchimura once 
described his conversion (in 1886) as follows: "Never was the atoning 
power of Christ more clearly revealed to me than it is today, In the cru- 
cifixion of the Son of God lies the solution to all the difficulties that 
buffeted my mind thus far." / Concludes Takagu Yasaka (emeritus professor, 
Tokyo U.), author of the article: "Faith in the Second Coming of Christ 
provided an added vitality to his powerful evangelical work...His influence 
among solid, hard-headed Japanese in various walks of life was something 
unheard of in the records of Christianity in Japan." 


This Week Magazine (Nov. 4, 1956) "To the degree that today's religious 
jazz encourages a view of God that makes of Him something extra in life 
that enables a man to go on more successfully in his self-centered way, to 
that extent it is the enemy of true religion--and would be even if the 
lyrics were set to Bach or Genevan psalm-tunes. / The Negro spirituals come 
to mind at this point. However one may evaluate their musical quality, by 
and large they were God-centered in the view of life they promoted. Just 
ponder the powerful words: 'Were you there when they crucified my Lord?... 
Sometimes it causes me to tremble...' / Compare with this the complacent 
assurance in 'Somebody Up There Likes Me! that 'He'll stand beside me right 
or wrong.' He'll stand beside me right; and He'll stand beside me wrong-- 
provided I've repented of my wrong and have a firm purpose of amendment. 
Maybe this proviso didn't fit into the rhyme scheme of the lyrics. Or, 
more likely, Sammy Cahn, the theologian of the piece, thought that would 
interfere with the 'comfort' he proclaims in his spiritual message. Or may- 
be the ‘Somebody Up There! is a different and less fussy God than the one 
the Bible and the Church have been telling us about."--James A. Pike 


Harpers Magazine "Historians may remember 1956 as the first year in 
which Americans spent as much time on a single leisure occupation as they 
did on their jobs, That occupation: watching television." 


--by the Editor 
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V4 OT IN TRANSIT 


"For Those Too Old to Adjust" Dr. Lloyd L, Ramseyer, 
president of Bluffton College (Mennonite) in Ohio visited Russia this past 
summer along with other churchmen, He reports: "In visiting two collective 
farms we asked the manager whether they had a church in the village. At 
the first farm he literally laughed in our faces when religion was men- 
tioned, then told us they had a church attended by a few old people. At 
the second farm the guide responded to our question by saying, 'Yes, we 
have a church for those who are too old to adjust to the new way of life.'" 
--Reported in The Mennonite 





Clue to Africa's Frustration "The source of much of the 
desperate frustration of Africa Is a fundamental lack of faith in the con- 
tribution of the colored people, not only on the part of the white folk, 
but among the Africans themselves. The fantastic technical success of 
modern, Western man seems so to dazzle the eyes of black and white alike 
that the European easily assumes a similar superiority in all other spheres 
of life, and the African, bedeviled with self-mistrust, seeks only to play 
a resentful second fiddle to the white man's tune. Whereby the world is 
much the poorer... 

"It is surprising how many white people accept with respect 
the strangeness of Indian or Japanese culture, and yet imagine that an edu- 
cated African should be a replica of themselves, It is far more tragic 
when Africans also come to share this view."--from "Thoughts on an African 
Passion Play" by John Taylor in Books for Africa (quarterly bulletin of the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, London) 


Sara Lizza A modest Argentine woman, Sara Lizza, is 
being remarkably used of God as she travels from place to place as a repre- 
sentative of the United Bible Societies of Buenos Aires. Her ministry is 
solely to women and girls, showing them their need of Christ and their 
place in His service. Walter Hoops, missionary of the Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, wrote: "Sara Lizza arrived as scheduled and we 
began a three-day 'spontaneous' conference that will no doubt influence the 
churches of San Pedro, Cherenta, and LaPosta for years to come. It was as 
if an angel of the Lord made his appearance, for as the Holy Spirit touched 
lives through this servant, unconfessed sin was laid before the Lord and 
this was followed by many conversions among invited guests." 


Planned Parenthood and India's Inexhaustible Womb "In 
1953 in Stockholm a well-dressed Hindu sat down beside me in the streetcar... 
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He told me that he was a doctor sent by his government to the Stockholm 
Congress on Planned Parenthood then being put through its paces...He turned 
to me with real perplexity when I asked about population trends. 'We cannot 
deal effectively with this problem,' he said. 'We are too ignorant, but 
especially too poor, to hold back the tide of birth. We cannot do anything 
for a long time.' The estimate in the near future is for a doubled popula- 
tion in China and India: 800 million in India; a billion in China,"-- 
Karl A, Olsson, "The Rising Tide" in Covenant Weekly 


Islam in Scandinavia One of the numerous sects of Islam 
has initiated a missions venture in Sweden that is aimed at winning con- 
verts in all the northern countries of Europe. Kamal Yousuf, a Pakistani 
Moslem, has chosen Gothenburg, Sweden, as his headquarters because of the 
central position of the city in relation to the other Scandinavian nations: 
Norway, Denmark, and Finland, He expects to begin work shortly on a trans- 
lation of the Koran into Swedish.--National Lutheran Council release 


Success by Ordeal Missionaries to the Philippines last 
summer took an intensive six-week course, nine hours daily, in the Tagalog 
language. The method was completely oral, based on seventy-two conversa- 
tion situations, and no written lessons, blackboard, pencils or paper were 
used, During their free time, students listened to the tape recordings 
that had been made of their class sessions, Result: a facility in carry- 
ing on conversation that would ordinarily require much longer to gain. 


Another Casualty in Japan Various physical and mental 
sponsible 


disorders have been re for the large number of Japan missionaries 
who have had to leave the field early or have been unable to return after 
furlough. However, one missionary resigned at the end of his term recently 
because "the opportunities for language study afforded by our mission were 
not sufficient for me to get the difficult Japanese language to the extent 
to which I believe that it is necessary to have it." --QOne wonders by what 
percentage the world's total missionary force would be reduced if those un- 
able to speak the local language after one or two terms were to resign. 


It's Up to the Layman "There is a place for the layman, 
the non-professional, the ordinary Christian. If it applies at home, how 
much more so for the world at large...A pertinent illustration of this is 
found in our Nigerian mission field. It is a fact that only a few convers- 
ions can be traced directly to the missionary workers. By far the greater 
number were brought to Christ by an African believer testifying to his lost 
neighbor,.,.The day is now here, and the fact will become increasingly appar- 
ent, when the lay missionary and the unattached layman believer alone will 
be tolerated in foreign lands."--Rev. Edgar H. Smith, Christian Reformed 
missionary to Nigeria, in The Young Calvinist 


-~by Lois S. Thiessen 
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A CRITIQUE OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
CHRISTIAN NOVEL 


= IS THE WRITER'S portrayal of what this 
world is like. Using his insight and skill, the novelist 
labors to re-create people and the world they live 
in. 

Christianity evaluates people and their world as 
“fallen.” Many realists would join Christians in 
believing that sin repeatedly and effectively under- 
mines the hopes of the world and successfully forces 
mankind from its good intentions. —And others, in 
a back-handed sort of way, admit that this is true 
when they say that there would be no difficulty “if 
everybody followed the Golden Rule.” 

For the Christian novelist this fact has special 
significance for he may well wonder if he can be a 
novelist and properly glorify God. To be a true 
writer in this field he must convincingly write about 
the world that confronts us all. Therefore his imag- 
inary world inevitably shares, with its parent, the 
infection of sin. He might wish to present the world 
as he would like it to be, but if he did so, he would 
no longer be writing genuine novels. He must work 
within the limits set by the world as seen in his 
most realistic moments. The glory of God in such 
realistic writing becomes a problem. 


That this is no imagined or superficial issue be- 
comes clear upon reading some contemporary 
writers. Take, for example, a Storm Jameson story 
appearing in the November, 1954, Harper’s, “The 
Mask,” and one of Salinger’s stories, “A Lovely Day 
for Banana Fish.” 

The latter is an account of a returned veteran who 
has not been able to adjust to the civilian world. 
His self-sufficient wife wonders briefly if their resort 
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vacation will help settle him, then cancels out the 
afternoon with sleep. After spending a few hours on 
the beach—an indifferent, though amused, playmate 
of a nine-year-old girl —the veteran returns about 
supper time to waken his wife with the pistol shot 
that ends his failure. 

“The Mask” tells the story of a young husband 
with his wife and four-year-old son. The relation- 
ship between the couple appears to be a particularly 
affectionate one, yet with a vague lack of security 
on the part of the husband. Returning unexpectedly 
from out of town he is astounded (along with the 
reader) to find that his wife has belonged to a close 
friend for years. 

Because such writing hardly seems to glorify God, 
the Christian may at first rebel. But the serious 
novelist must face the fact that these stories carry 
conviction. The issue cannot be circumvented by 
accusing the writers of using their skill to dupe us 
into believing things which “just couldn’t happen.” 
To be sure they write with great ability; but honest 
readers must regard their stories with as much belief 
as they give daily newspaper accounts of similar 
tragedy. Indeed, we rebel because the uncomfortable 
truth is so vividly presented. 

The issue, then, is this: How can the novel, which 
deals with a fallen and sinful world, be understood 
by evangelical Christians as a worthy vehicle for 
the glory of God? 

CHRISTIAN DISHONESTY 

I believe the Christian novelist may find his 
answer in the simple demand which critics generally 
make of the novelist, namely, that he tell the truth. 
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First of all, by way of preliminary explanation, 
I suppose honesty ought to be a very unnecessary 
condition to require of Christians. Yet the man who 
would live in the fear of God finds that he is often 
dishonest even with himself. There are areas in 
our lives—infrequently examined—which cause us 
to know the truth of Jeremiah’s exclamation, “The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
corrupt; who can understand it?” We realize the 
urgency of David’s prayer: “Search me, O God, and 
know my heart! Try me and know my thoughts! 
And see if there be any wicked way in me... ” 
And this situation crucially affects the novelist’s 
work: the writer who is comparatively unaware of 
his deepest motives, or naive about the subtlety of 
sin, can only draw superficial characters, faceless 
shadows. 


Not only do we lack the honesty to know our- 
selves; we also lack the honesty to acknowledge our 
limitations in knowing others. We often fall short 
of the wisdom and experience needed to make ac- 
curate judgments about others, potential models for 
fictional characters. The lack is a critical one, for 
the writer’s insight into the lives of his fellows deter- 
mines the validity of his stories. 


Therefore it is not superfluous to ask the Chris- 
tian novelist to “tell the truth.” On the one hand, 
his being a Christian suggests that he of all people 
will tell the whole truth. Yet his “Christian” con- 
victions may result in overly simple judgments, 
dogmatic judgments, superficial judgments. 


We find this to an alarming degree in contem- 
porary Christian thinking and writing. To read what 
some have written, it would seem that nothing is so 
clearcut as being a Christian. Righteousness seems 
to abide with those who revolve about a church. 
One result of such an attitude is a hestitancy to 
treat an outward sinner as the main subject of a 
story. 


Again, the characters in many novels, being 
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Christians, get along remarkably well. Here dis- 
honesty has added an easy veneer to the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit’s guidance and blessing; we have 
modeled our ideas while rebelling from the fearful 
human weaknesses and limitations around us. As 
naive idealists instead of truly humble Christians, 
we ignorantly maintain that Christians need not 
share the failure or heartbreak, the darkness or in- 
significance of the world. The characters in “Chris. 
tian” novels must live rich, full lives, uninterrupted 
by the weariness or despair their fellow humans 
experience. Dishonesty overlooks the fact that God 
does not ask for lives free from human weakness, 
but hearts which know their evil potential and seek 
His mercy and grace. 

Christian fiction gives little indication that it 
would ever present the realistic outlook found in 
some excellent Christian biography. Take, for ex- 
ample, the unexplainable contrast in the matter of 
courtship in the lives of pioneer missionary C. T. 
Studd and linguist-missionary Henry Martyn. Con- 
cerning the former man, biographer Norman Grubb 
reports a courtship in which Studd set himself to 
prayer about a certain woman, received the Lord’s 
assurance that she was the one, then labored to 
convince her until the young woman agreed it was 
the Lord’s will. Reading the account, Christians 
might mistakenly conclude that the Holy Spirit al- 
ways will lead in such a definite manner. 


Yet Constance Padwick’s story of an unsuccessful, 
even tragic, courtship in her biography of Henry 
Martyn faces the reader with the fact that neither 
life nor God guarantees any such thing. The honest 
Christian is forced to admit that Studd’s successful 
courtship did not make him a finer Christian than 
Martyn in the latter’s — by human standards — 
unsuccessful choice. Rather, both are held to be 
truly Christian in that, and only in that they served 
God humbly and wholeheartedly, leaving the tem- 
poral blessings of God up to His divine discretion. 
—Does contemporary Christian fiction discipline the 
reader to any comparable depth of honest thinking? 

More could be said to reveal the dearth of dis- 
cernment and abundance of idealism in most evan- 
gelical Christian novels. Many, having bolted from 
stories like those of Storm Jameson and Salinger, 
proposing to concentrate on “Christian” themes, 
ought to be indicted for basically misusing the 
Scriptural promise that “All things work together 
for good to them that love God.” Misunderstanding 
the teaching of this verse, Christian novelists try to 
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show how God rewards His people with earth-bound 
success, rather than eternal good. The end of such 
stories contrasts sharply with such Scriptures as 
“These all died in faith, not having received what 
was promised, but having seen it and greeted it from 
afar, and having acknowledged that they were 
strangers and exiles on the earth.” 

At its blatant worst, popular Christian fiction in- 
sists that God is sold short unless authors glorify 
Him with tangible blessings and material happiness. 
Although difficulty may enter for awhile, all must 
turn out right by the end of the novel. In addition, 
evangelical authors sometimes overlook, or inade- 
quately present, such common experiences of life as 
the difficulty of finding God’s ways (not to mention 
the difficulty of following through on them when 
found) ; the difficulty of seeing the Invisible Hand 
of God’s guidance and protection in spite of visible 
adversity (characters in Christian fiction would 
hardly be found in David’s frame of mind when he 
cried: “How long, O Lord, wilt thou look on? 
Rescue me from their ravages, my life from the 
lions!”) ; and the difficulty of really accepting the 
fact that God guarantees neither final reward nor 
final retribution until the intangible life-to-come. 

Because of these and other issues which shoddy 
Christian thinking has left unfaced, it is not re- 
dundant to ask the Christian novelist to tell the 
truth. Before the truth will be told about life and 
about God, there must be a disowning of superficial, 
idealized and stereotyped ways in which the Chris- 
tian life has been presented. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING 

Much of the shortcoming of recent Christian fic- 
tion may be traced to a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing. Well-meaning writers misconstrue what “writ- 
ing for the glory of God” requires of them. Charles 
Sheldon’s classic, Jn His Steps, typifies to many the 
glory of God as He triumphs in human lives, and as 
such it is thought to be a good model for stories 
Which are to glorify God. 

Yet this would be to give the glory of God a con- 
cept very much akin to Utopian thinking, which, of 
course, has little or nothing to do with the Christian 
faith. For whereas Utopia excludes hell, the mature 
Christian considers hell as real and as final as 
heaven; furthermore, he acknowledges that God, 
and His glory, has as much to do with the former as 
the latter. 

One striking Scriptural evidence for this comes 
from the New Testament book of Revelation, which 
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speaks much of the judgment God Himself has pre- 
pared for the forces of evil and those who refuse 
His freedom from them. In the nineteenth chapter 
the entire assembly of the saints is seen glorifying 
and praising God as He metes out judgments and 
vindication on His enemies. 

That God’s glory is to be seen in His judgment as 
well as His blessing also is obvious from the many 
Psalms in which David calls down the judgment of 
God upon the unrighteous. Such references as “Let 
them be like the chaff before the wind, with the 
angel of the Lord driving them on!” indicate that 
the very name of God is at stake if He overlooks 
judgment. Further on the Psalmist says, “Vindicate 
me, O Lord, my God, according to thy righteous- 
ness.” That is to say, judgment is according to God’s 
glory. 

The Bible then reveals a God whose moral perfec- 
tion measures out retribution as well as reward. If 
the humbled and willing are to be brought into His 
eternal, full fellowship, the proud, indifferent and 
rebellious are some day, according to Jesus Christ, 
to be denied forever even a drop of this life’s com- 
mon rain. Undeniably the Scriptures establish that 
the latter aspect is as much to the glory of God as 
the former. 

Furthermore—and this is what particularly inter- 
ests the novelist—God’s judgment may begin here 
and now. “Do not be deceived; God is not mocked, 
for whatever a man sows, that he will also reap.” 
Consider the comment of Jesus Christ following one 
of Pilate’s massacres: “Do you think that these 
Galileans were worse sinners than all the other Gali- 
leans, because they suffered thus? I tell you, No; 
but unless you repent you will all dikewise perish. 
Or those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell and killed them, do you think that they were 
worse offenders than all the others who dwelt in 
Jerusalem? I tell you, No; but unless you repent 
you will all likewise perish.” 


Thus, due to our collective and/or individual 
guilt, we may suffer not only an eternal hell, but 
also begin a present agonizing reaping such as has 
been drawn by Storm Jameson and Salinger. 
(Granted that these authors likely did not under- 
stand their stories in Christian terms; they were, 
however, portraying what happens in our daily ex- 
perience, all of which the Christian seeks to relate 
to his understanding of God and His Ways.) 

To return again to Sheldon’s Jn His Steps, we 
value that volume because it was written to show the 
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thorough-going changes Christ wants to make in 
our lives. As far as what our lives actually are like 
—with forces of evil added, and the ever-present 
difficulties of knowing and trusting God as men- 
tioned earlier—this, Sheldon had no intention of 
handling. As a matter of fact, the book very frankly 
makes no claim of being a novel. The purpose be- 
hind it ruled that out to begin with. Further, while 
Sheldon concerned himself only with the “heaven” 
aspects of God’s character, the call to the Christian 
novelist is that he realistically deal with the “hell” 
aspects as well. 


THE KEY: HONESTY 

This brings us to the key concept in answering 
the question, “How can the novel, which deals with 
a fallen and sinful world, be understood by evan- 
gelical Christians as a worthy vehicle for the glory 
of God?” That concept centers in the generally 
accepted rule of secular critics, that the novelist 
must “tell the truth.” 

The Bible itself realistically shows the way. What 
Christian novelist has yet written about the downfall 
of a Samson in the lap of a charming betrayer? Yet 
the Bible does. What novelist would dare write of 
the glorious career of King David, then close the 
story with determined adultery, followed by murder, 
with a resultant loss of usefulness as God’s servant 
even after repentance? Who has written of the 
glories of Solomon’s kingdom followed by his en- 
slavement to lust and the eventual disintegration of 
the state? Who portrays an honored and revered 
Samuel whose children turn out to be a couple of 
rogues? Or a Saul who, even though he appears 
“little in his own eyes,” possesses a stubborness as 
fatal to his walk with God as “inquity and idolatry.” 
Who would show such a man—the once-chosen man 
of God—abandoned for another? 

Such plots from Scripture could be multiplied 
many times. The lesson for the novelist is that God 
in His Word always tells the whole truth, whether 
the truths of hell or of heaven are predominant. The 
discerning Christian novelist will confidently follow 


the Biblical lead. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SIN 

The concept of “telling the truth” in order to 
show the glory of God breaks the issue wide open 
for the Christian novelist. He is free to write about 
life as he has seen it, disciplining himself to recog- 
nize the truth about sin and resulting hell as well 
as the truth about grace and resulting heaven. 

The Christian novelist, in his obligation to tell 
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the truth about the fruit or curse of sin which anti- 
cipates the real hell, will deal with the following 
three areas at least: 

(1) According to Romans chapter one, those who 
continually refuse God’s place in their lives are 
finally given up to their own shabby level of living, 
and they begin reaping sin’s curse even in this life, 

(2) The Second Commandment warns that “‘chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generation” suffer for 
their fathers’ sins. This suggests the more general 
principle that all men, regardless of personal guilt, 
share the sentence of a fallen world. 

(3) David’s confession to God after his sin of 
adultery and murder, “Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned,” faces us with the reality of personal 
sin and its specific judgment even in the lives of 
godly men. The honest novelist must deal with all 
three of these areas, unwelcome as the truth may 
appear. 

But so far evangelical Christian writers have gen- 
erally left any serious treatment of the fruit of sin 
(one might better speak of sin and grace, rather 
than their ultimate ends, hell and heaven) to the 
determinists, the realists, and a handful of generally 
pessimistic Catholic writers. 

The retreat is loss to the faith we believe. Cer- 
tainly God must find little satisfaction in the Chris- 
tian refusal to have anything to do with the area, 
and still less pleasure in such an approach as Eng- 
land’s Catholic author Graham Greene provides. 
Greene’s characters illustrate the first area of sin, 
with its resultant earth-begun hell. In them one 
sees complete despair, the only “unpardonable” sin, 
Bishop Sheen has called it. They never quite suc- 
ceed in the effort to free themselves from passion 
and self-desire long enough to accept the grace of 
God. The present-tense reaping is frustration, emp- 
tiness and disillusionment. Readers can find no 
shadow of hope in The End of the Affair or The 
Heart of the Matter. Because signs of God’s grace 
triumphing over a man’s despair in the face of sin’s 
power fail to find a place in Greene’s work, Chris- 
tians must judge him inadequate as a Christian 
novelist, even though he has probably honestly por- 
trayed this critical aspect of sin. (The Christian will 
also question Greene’s handling of sex; one wonders 
if he could write a good story without it.) 

Incidentally, despair is another theme from which, 
as indicated earlier, Christian writers might rebel. 
Yet, technically, the tireless grip of sin portrayed 
in the lives of Greene’s characters matches the ex- 
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perience of godly men. Isaiah’s experience of being 
“undone” before God, and the tone of David’s Psalm 
of repentance establish that such is the power of sin. 
It must be acknowledged that ultimately the rejoic- 
ing Christian does not take issue with despairing 
Greene at this point, nor, in a sense, even because 
his characters do not open their lives for God’s for- 
giveness and redemption. To a considerable meas- 
ure, discerning Christians ought to be able to 
see themselves in the failure of Greene’s characters 
to repent, ought to realize that continued refusal of 
God’s grace means devastating submission to sin in 
spite of apparent attempts—too long delayed—to 
avoid it. Thus, the Christian chiefly takes issue with 
Green because he deals with nothing far enough 
beyond sin to cross the borders of grace. 

Other writers, all Roman Catholic, who have por- 
trayed the curse of sin include Mauriac and Ber- 
nanos of France, Callagan of Canada, and Dostoyev- 
ski, who wrote out of a mid-nineteenth century, 
Russian Orthodox background. 

Mauriac’s Therese partially illustrates the pre- 
viously mentioned second area of sin’s curse, the 
hardship which all may share in a cursed and fallen 
world. In this case we see the toll of the age-long 
sins of a Christless community upon an individual. 
Therese is not blameless, but to a large extent she 
is the victim of local hypocrisy, and of the unfore- 
seen animal-level life of her husband, and finally, 
of the apparent absence of any contact with the mes- 
sage of God which might have enabled her to live a 
worthwhile life in spite of the difficulties. (Con- 
cerning this third factor: Once the Christian reader 
gets over his rebellion at the theme, the story serves 
as a potent picture of the need to share the gospel 
of Jesus Christ with the hopeless.) 

By way of illustrating the third aspect of sin and 
judgment—serious personal sin and its cost, in spite 
of great spiritual sincerity — Callagan’s Broken 
Journey recounts a young woman’s experience as 





she discovers herself to be as incapable of goodness 


and faithfulness as her contemptible mother. Here 
again one misses signs of an answer through the 
grace of God. 

Nevertheless, stories not dissimilar to the above- 
mentioned ones could very easily fit into the overall 
presentation of God’s glory and truth. It remains 
for evangelicals to portray the fearfulness of sin 
without shutting God’s grace from our sight. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GRACE 
In turning to the grace side of the issue, it would 
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be well to establish an important point. Evangelical 
novelists may have avoided the truth about sin and 
hell; but fellow novelists of Salinger and Storm 
Jameson, along with religious writers Greene, 
Mauriac and Callagan, have evaded the truth of 
coming heaven and God’s present grace in human 
experience. 

In Your God Is Too Small, J. B. Phillips further 
expresses the indictment as directed toward another 
group of authors, among them Lloyd Douglas (if 
Magnificent Obsession is the closest the latter can 
come to portraying the reality of God in human 
experience). Phillips points out that “we... meet, 
in fiction, charming people who exhibit the most 
delightful qualities, surmount incredible difficulties 
with heart-stirring courage, make the most noble 
sacrifices and achieve the utmost happiness and se- 
renity—all without the slightest reference to God. 
The reader is almost bound to reflect that all the 
fuss Christianity makes about seeking God’s strength 
and so on is much ado about nothing.” Such a 
denial of the grace of God proves almost as preva- 
lent as that which repeatedly emphasizes the tri- 
umph of sin. 

Therefore let it be understood that the case 
against “Christian” novels is not without a counter- 
part with regard to contemporary authors. It may 
be true that Hemingway and Maughan, or Salinger 
and Storm Jameson, have never seen quiet, persua- 
sive Christianity, but that does not justify the ab- 
sence of God’s grace in their writing. To “tell the 
truth” requires of the writer not only that he hon- 
estly portray what he has seen, but that he honestly 
and humbly make it his business to see all that 
there is to see. The power of God’s grace can be 
seen in human lives. Authors who fail to acknowl- 
edge it fall short, to that extent, of “telling the 
truth.” 

Because contemporary novelists generally ignore 
the grace side of the issue, the Christian author is 
especially thrilled at the opportunity to “tell the 
truth” about the reality of God and His grace in 
human experience. This very preoccupation with 
God’s grace, however, must not cause him to “bull- 
doze” real life difficulties, but rather to show that 
grace may thrive in the presence of them. In what 
aspects may Christians expect to see, and therefore 
to portray, God’s grace? 

I believe that God’s grace is most truly seen in 
three simple, but basic, areas: 

(1) The beginning thought of Saint Augustine’s 
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Confessions (“for Thou madest us for Thyself, and 
our heart is restless, until it repose in Thee”) sug- 
gest that God’s grace at work in the heart of a man 
makes him restless for a knowledge of Something 
not yet known; the Lord Jesus Christ further con- 
firms this when He speaks of man’s “thirst”: “Who- 
ever drinks of the water that I shall give him will 
never thirst.” The Christian sees the “thirst” for 
something more satisfying as the work of God Him- 
self : “No man can come to me unless the Father who 
sent me draws him,” said Jesus. 


(2) The Apostle Paul pin-points a second aspect 
of God’s grace when he says, “Now we have received 
...the Spirit which is from God, that we might 
understand the gifts bestowed on us by God,” and 
of course we immediately think of the greatest gift 
of all, the gift of Jesus Christ and the gift of redemp- 
tion and eternal life through His life, death and re- 
surrection. This grace of God, then, enables a man 
to see and believe what God has done for him 
through His Son, and regardless of his theological 
ignorance, he realizes he has become a “new man” 
in Christ, secure in the care of Almighty God. 

(3) God’s work of grace in his heart moves the 
Christian to want to share with others the joy and 
wonder of God’s personal goodness to himself; thus, 
the New Testament speaks of the “fruit of the Spirit 
...love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” Speaking of 
his desire to explain to others the salvation of God 
in Christ, the Apostle Paul says, “For the love of 
Christ constraineth us. . .” 

Of course, it may be assumed that the grace of 
God triumphs in all three areas even while Satan 
contributes every sort of evil, discouragement, con- 
fusion, opposition, etc., and therefore the novelist 
will present God’s grace in the midst of such conflict. 

The task of the Christian novelist is to portray 
the grace of God in each of these areas. The de- 
mand is for a far more literal acknowledgment of 
God as a Person in human experience than Douglas 
supplies in Magnificent Obsession; it requires a 
more true-to-life account than most evangelical 
writers have yet produced. It must have the ring 
of terror and triumph found in Lillian Roth’s per- 
sonal story, Ill Cry Tomorrow. The subject material 
will vary, but the quality of truth must be the same. 

Certainly the novel which faces life situations 
honestly and realistically in terms of sin and grace 
will be to the glory of God. But where are such 
Christian novelists? END 
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MOTIVATION FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE 
(Continued from page 11) 


Even though the children were rude to her, Christ 
still loved them. If she had His love, their remarks 
would not alter the love for their souls. It is dan- 
gerous to enter Christian work simply because your 
own feelings of pity and love are stirred. You must 
have more than that. You have to be in close touch 
with Jesus, the Lover of souls. You have to see 
how concerned He is. 

If you realize His love for the lost and feel the 
true motive that you must do something to bring 
relief to Him, you are being impelled by the true 
missionary motive, the one that impelled St. Paul. 

Recently I heard a friend point out that true 
joy in service comes only when the order is Jesus 
first, Others second, and Yourself last. I was es- 
pecially interested to hear him point out that some 
change the order to read “O.J.Y.” Their motto is 
“others.” Their object primarily is to help the 
world to be a better place in which to live. They 
do introduce Jesus, but they feel that they must 
help people to live better lives, obtain better homes 
and food, and raise the standard of living condi- 
tions before the people will be able to keep Jesus’ 
commands and live a Christian life. They are really 
unselfish, for they put themselves last. But O.J.Y. 
does not spell “joy.” 

Paul preached the gospel not first of all for 
others, but first for Jesus Christ. “The love of Christ 
constrains me.” In Matthew 9:36-38 Jesus urged 
His disciples to pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth laborers into His harvest. Notice that 
He was moved with compassion. It is our concern to 
gather in the harvest for the Lord of the harvest. 
Who suffers loss if the harvest is not reaped? It 
is not the laborer in the field; it is the owner of 
the crop. The order is J.O.Y., Jesus, others, your- 
self; no other arrangement will spell “joy.” 

May God help us to be more constrained by His 
love, to get close to Him until we feel the throb of 
His heart for the lost, until we see His thirst, and 
until we shall go forth like David’s men to risk 
all to relieve His longing. 

“For the love of Christ constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all; then were 
all dead: And that he died for all, that they which 
live should not live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again” I] Corinthians 


5:14, 15. END 


Reprinted by permission of China Island Mission 
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in 


Jacob's 


praying 


By GODFREY BUXTON 


a AGREES that prayer is vital to all Chris- 
tian and missionary work. The Holy Spirit has 
chosen to record certain prayers that have been of- 
fered to God in definite circumstances in order to 
teach us what to pray and how to pray, and what 
hindrances arise to the giving of the answer: 

One such prayer is given in Genesis 32. Jacob 
was in great anxiety as he would soon get home and 
meet Esau whom he had so grievously wronged. So 
he cast his burden on the Lord and sought His de- 
liverance. He opened his prayer (v. 9) by claiming 
the merit of another, “O God of my father Abra- 
ham, and God of my father Isaac.” Our only right 
to the presence of a holy God is: “If ye ask any- 
thing in my Name;” and as we do so the Holy 
Spirit witnesses to our hearts our own impotence 
and His adequacy. 

Then Jacob proceeds: “The Lord which saidst 
unto me, Return ... to thy kindred.” So he reminds 
the Lord, whose very name implies the meeting of 
every need, that he is in this predicament because 
of His command, which he has obeyed. But Jacob’s 
heart does not rest on his own obedience but on the 
promise of the Lord, “And I will deal well with 
thee,” a promise which would be fulfilled in any 
circumstances that might arise from Jacob’s obedi- 
ence to the command. 

So the prayer opens in such a way as to create 
the rest of faith in the Lord because of His person 
and promise. 

Quickly from this, as is revealed in the next 
verse, Jacob finds his whole heart conscious of his 
unworthiness and he confesses this to the Lord. “I 
am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and 
of all the truth, which Thou hast showed unto Thy 
servant.” And what truth had been revealed which 
had meant so much to him? On the material level 
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QUIETNESS 


LET US BE FOUND among the “quiet in the land.” 
We all wish to see quiet families, quiet churches, 
and quiet neighborhoods, and quiet nations; and 
it will be so if there be quiet hearts; and not 
otherwise—MattHew Henry, in The Quest for 
Meekness and Quietness of Spirit 





alone he confesses that he set out with only a shep- 
herd’s staff and now he was returning with his large 
family and flocks and herds, as well as “God’s host” 
surrounding and protecting him (32:2). 

The next prayer shows in concise and definite 
words his request, “Deliver me from my 
brother.” Let our prayers be like that: so definite 
that the answer can as definitely be enjoyed and 
recognized. 

And openly he confesses his reasons: “For I fear 
him;” “Lest he smite me” (his first concern) ; 
“and the mother with the children.” We do well 
openly to confess our motives and reasons. God 
looks on the heart (I Samuel 16:7), and if we 
confess these things not only will He forgive, but 
cleanse us from the unrighteousness of character 
which is the cause. 

Thus though we come with a simple external 
concern, “Deliver me from my brother,” the Holy 
Spirit uses our prayer to create faith and humility 
and cleansing which are far more vital in His eyes. 

The ending of the prayer is also important. With 
the words “And Thou saidst,” Jacob finds strong 
consolation as he flies “for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before him” by the word of the Lord, 
for it is “impossible for God to lie” (Hebrews 6: 
18). “And Thou saidst, I will surely do thee good, 
and make thy seed as the sand.” So the promise 
covered him and his family and showed the folly of 
the fears which he had confessed earlier in his 
prayer. 

A perfect prayer, one which God loves to answer. 
But the pitch was going to be fouled by the inter- 
cessor himself because as yet he had “not ceased 
from his own works” and because there still worked 
in him the fleshly energy which ends in “fruit unto 
death” rather than “fruit unto God” (Romans 7:4, 
5). 

So Jacob gets busy planning and arranging. The 
party is divided, unbelief hoping against hope to 
save all, or at least some, by fleshly energy. A gift 
is planned to pacify Esau, but it would only prove 
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an annoyance to him. Esau did not want more 
flocks or to mix his breed. With all this fuss, Jacob 
sends his family and the flocks over to face Esau, 
while he stays behind. 

So “Jacob was left alone” (v. 24). Just what 
God wanted! How seldom are we free from the tur- 
moil of our good works and organizings to be found 
alone with the Lord. At once the Lord begins to 
wrestle with him over his evil heart of unbelief and 
carnal energy. We are never required to wrestle 
with God, only to draw near as His children, though 
we do need to wrestle with principalities and powers 
of darkness. But God had to wrestle with Jacob 
because of these things in him, so that it was night 
to Jacob as he resisted the Lord until “the sun rose 
upon him” with “the breaking of the day;” a new 
day indeed to Jacob. 

As Jacob would not and could not “rest in the 
Lord” the Lord touched him—the word used being 
“plagued,” as in Leviticus 13, revealing to Jacob 
the leprous condition spiritually of his strength—a 
condition that was unclean, and would cause him to 
“dwell alone” without fellowship with God or man, 
Unbelief of heart and carnal energy in a child of 
God ever cause this. God, by His touch, had brought 
to an end the carnal strength of Jacob. His only 
hope now was to be delivered from his evil heart 
of unbelief and enjoy a fixed confidence in God to 
work. Many are satisfied with a negative blessing 
alone, which delivers them from the fleshly energy 
“which cannot please God” and is “enmity against 
God.” But not so Jacob. For when God said “Let 
Me go,” making as though He would leave him, 
Jacob, unwilling to be left only with the flesh morti- 
fied, replies, “I will not let Thee go, except Thou 
bless me.” 

We need such a spirit that is unsatisfied with 
less than a positive blessing. Gladly God completed 
the work in Jacob. “Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with men, and hast prevailed.” 

His very person has changed to one who can trust 
God; and power with God leads to power with men. 

In closing, will you note that when God blesses 
us we also need to learn to walk in the blessing 
that God has imparted. The Holy Spirit often has 
to speak of him in subsequent chapters as “Jacob;” 
only on occasions does he rise to the full assurance 
of faith in God, and to rest in Him. Then the Holy 
Spirit records it by calling him “Israel.” END 

Reprinted from PracticaL Curistianity, London, 

: by permission. 
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T. LIVE as a child of God means living with God 
as the center of life. Both the impetus for moral 
action and the direction of the course of moral con- 
duct of one who lives thus have a threefold source. 

First, there is devotion to Jesus who died that we 
might live. He established the Kingdom of God, 
founded the Church, and left precepts and example 
for us. Rich is the heritage He gave the child of 
God. He not only saves us by His atoning death, 
but He also provides us with a standard for con- 
duct. By the revelation in Himself of the holy na- 
ture and character of God, He sets before us a per- 
fect moral example. In Him is reflected God’s 
glory, and He is the perfect representation of the 
being of God (Hebrews 1:3). 

Jesus fully expressed in His own life the moral 
principles of the holy God. Thus He points the way 
to holiness that, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, we 
may direct our conduct in conformity with this per- 
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fect standard. We are called to live as He lived; 
He left us a perfect example that we should follow 
His steps (I Peter 2:21). It has been said that 
“a Christianity that worships Jesus emotionally but 
does not follow Him morally is a conventional sham, 
and too much of our ecclesiastical Christianity is 
precisely that.” (Tulga) 

Second, there is loyalty to the corporate relation- 
ship of the body of Christ, the Church which He 
founded. He is building up this body by the preach- 
ing of the gospel under the leadership of the Spirit 
whom He sent into the world after He ascended into 
heaven. Every Christian has a place and a function 
in this body which, as an earthly institution, is 
made up of imperfect human beings who are one in 
Christ. Each individual member has his responsi- 
bility to live in accord with the teachings of the 
Head. No one is everything but all together, if each 
is faithful to the Head in living thus, fulfill the pur- 
pose of the holy God. This calls for carefulness in 
conduct, for submission of each to the other, for 
laying aside personal wishes, and for submerging 
self and its interests in love and in the unity of the 
Spirit. 

Third, there is the inward prompting and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit who works in us to help us 
both to will and to do for the good pleasure of God. 
It is by the power of the Spirit that we are enabled 
to carry into practice in our daily living the teach- 
ings and the example of our Lord, to fulfill our ob- 
ligations to the Church which is His body, and to 
live well-pleasing to God in all areas of conduct. 
The deeper and more sincere our loyalty to the 
Lord, the stronger and more real our fellowship 
with His children, the more clear and definite will 
be the guidance and help of the Spirit in our lives 
and the more nearly will our moral actions approach 
the perfect standard of holy living. 


The moral precepts of the gospel are an integral 
part of its total teaching. This teaching, especially 
that of our Lord, is primarily concerned with one 
theme: the Kingdom of God. All His teaching was 
related to the proclamation: “The kingdom of God 
is come unto you,” “The kingdom of God is at 
hand,” “The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you” (Matthew 12:28; Mark 1:15; Luke 10:9). 
The meaning is that the living God is establishing 
a sovereignty or rule which, having its source in 
His own nature and character, is essentially holy 
and righteous. Though the Kingdom has no code 
of laws or set of rules, it is most closely related to 
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the life of man in all its aspects, from the simplest 
and most circumscribed to the most complex and 
universal. Under the sovereignty of the holy God, 
the most discordant elements in our lives are 
brought into harmony and we come into right rela- 
tionship both to God and to the common duties of 
daily life. 

“The kingdom of God has come to you” is the 
basis of all the moral precepts of the gospel. These 
set forth the manner in which men respond who ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty and rule of God in their 
lives. The more seriously this is realized, the higher 
the quality of moral living. Life in the Kingdom, 
life under the rule of God recognized as such, is life 
at its best in terms of good conduct, true happiness, 
and the most complete realization of the potentiali- 
ties of our being. This all depends on our accepting 
“the kingdom of God as a little child does” (Mark 
10:15), that is, accepting in utter simplicity, with- 
out resisting and without the least unnaturalness, 
the situation in which God has placed us, and sub. 
mitting ourselves freely and fully to His will in 
connection therewith. We are wholly responsible to 
God, and He takes responsibility for us. The ac- 
knowledgment of our unconditional responsibility to 
God is expressed in our faith. Our faith is also the 
basis for the kind of fearless courage we must have 
if we are to do our full moral duty. 

We cannot come near this fulfillment simply by 
deciding to do our moral duty. The eternal law of 
God is written in our moral constitution, but we are 
fallen human beings with a nature at enmity against 
God and righteousness. “The carnal mind is enmity 
against God: for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God” (Romans 8:7, 8). The 
natural man does have some knowledge of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong but, separated 
from God, the sinfulness of his nature and environ- 
ment draws him into evil and wrong, degrading him 
and making him a source of moral infection to those 
around him. The standards of conduct of the law 
of God are contrary to fallen human _ nature and 
make little appeal to unregenerate man. Alienated 
from the life of God, the natural man loves himself 
and seeks the interests of self. He must be born 
again before he can respond to the demands of a 
holy God or be motivated to conduct in accord with 
the holy nature and character of God. The natural 
man cannot perceive, understand, or yield obedience 
to the moral requirements of God’s law or live a 
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completely effective moral life among his fellows. 

To do our full moral duty, we are wholly and ab- 
solutely dependent on a power we do not have in 
ourselves. That power is the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The creation of the new life in God is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, based upon the atoning 
work of Christ. “By grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God.” God has made us what we are, having created 
us in Christ Jesus for doing good deeds He designed 
we should do (Ephesians 2:8-10). 

His work is a new creation, not a mere change in 
or an improvement upon what was already present. 
He called into being what did not exist. In the 
child of God, there has been an actual generation 
which appears “in the form of a regeneration, that 
is, the present substance of man is not destroyed, 
the result of the first creation is not annihilated, 
but man as he is is reborn... The natural man is 
taken back as it were into the womb of a new divine 
creative power and comes forth from it a new crea- 
ture. His past life of sin is wiped out by the forgive- 
ness of sin, and by the Holy Spirit a new man, a 
new beginning, is brought forth endowed with new 
powers and faculties which he did not possess be- 
fore. Regeneration is a process that takes place in 
the very center of life, the heart, and by it the 
innermost and essential parts of the human person- 
ality are transformed.” (Buehring, Christian Ethics) 


Here is where the moral life of the child of God 
begins. Until the Holy Spirit has convicted us of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, and pointed 
us to Christ who fully dealt with sin in His own 
person, we are not ready to respond in any real 
sense to the moral demands of a holy God. Until, 
through faith in a crucified Redeemer, we have 
come to be “partakers of the divine nature” (II 
Peter 1:4), we have not power to do holy and right 
deeds. 

Righteousness, which is holiness on the manward 
side, is God’s purpose for us. Being most just and 
holy in Himself, He cannot have a lesser goal for 
us. It is the basic and fundamental consideration 
not only for time but also for eternity. It was for 
this purpose that Christ came in the flesh and died 
in our place. By His obedience He perfectly fulfilled 
the law and satisfied the justice of God. When we 
receive Christ by faith, this obedience is imputed 
to us, our sins are pardoned, our persons accepted, 
and we are set on the way to holiness and eternal 
glory. By virtue of Christ’s having fully dealt with 
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sin in His own person this new life and new walk 
are possible for us. 

The law is upheld and honored. Being new crea- 
tures in Christ does not make us lawless. The law 
is the expression of God’s holy nature and will. We 
are told in Romans 7:12 that its commands “are 
holy, right and good.” The source of all man’s 
moral and spiritual trouble is in his nature which 
has tendencies contrary to God’s law. The law God 
gave man failed because man failed, not by virtue 
of what it was in itself. Man cannot but consent to 
the fact that the law’s requirements are right even 
though he lacks power to make his life conform to 
them. 

In grace God makes provision for man in his 
helplessness. He furnishes power whereby we may 
be set free from the slavery of sin and death. What 
the law could not do because of man’s failure to 
keep it, God in the person of His own Son accom- 
plished so that we might live by the standard 
set by the Spirit instead of the standard set by 
our lower nature (Romans 8:3, 4). God did not 
change His eternal law, but He does change us. 
Thereby the impossible becomes possible and the 
law is honored and fulfilled. The ethics of the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles are the ethics of the command. 
ments of the law of God. We are not under the legal 
system in the matter of our relationship to God, but, 
if we obey the Spirit in regeneration and yield 
wholly to the Spirit in living the life of union with 
God, the righteous requirements of God’s eternal 
law and of the moral law of our own being will be 
fulfilled in us. 


To fulfill God’s holy requirements, we must there- 
fore “not live by the standard set by our lower 
nature, but by the standard set by the Spirit.” That 
is, we reach the goal through the Spirit’s power. 
In Galatians 5:16 we are told to “walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh.” The 
flesh is ever with us. “The man in Christ is not in 
the flesh but it is in him, and the problem of salva- 
tion is not how to transmute the flesh into something 
good, but how to live with this very thing every 
day without being overcome by it. The presence of 
the Spirit solves the problem.” (Source Unknown) 

The practice of living by the Spirit is the privi- 
lege and responsibility of everyone who is in Christ. 
It is ours to choose how we shall live. When we live 
by the Spirit, the will of God is done in our lives 
and He gets glory from the good works thereby 
produced. END 
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My Hobby 


I am a collector. 
I collect things living or dying or dead. 
I collect raindrops and fill 
The cataclysmic craters of Earth with the oceans. 
I collect fallen leaves and bank them 
Along borders and hedgerows 
To protect tender shoots through the winter. 
I gather snowflakes and pat them 
Into the battle scars of lands ugly 
From struggling with sin. 
I collect comets and meteors for the sheer joy 
Of handling life, and I playfully 
Challenge them to be still in my hands. 
I stride through the universe and, gathering stars, 
Make daisy chains out of star-dust 
To garland the Earth-dwellers’ sky at midnight. 
I’m a collector of atoms and rays. I harness them 
So that Earth becomes vibrant with living. 


As I circle the planet 
I see sparrows fall to the ground. 
I turn to notice their small feathered bodies 
Lying dead in the rain. 
But I pass them . . . I do not collect them. 
I keep too busy collecting live souls 
And sorting them out and cataloguing them 


According to their decisions . . . or lack of decisions. 


I tenderly gather the children of Earth 
Who, through sickness or accident, walk too soon 
Into the valley of death. 
I collect them, bearing them every one safely past 
The realm of the Prince of Persia to Heaven. 
I am a collector of unwanted babies 
Who are never given the chance to open their eyes 
And warm this hard world with their smiles. 
I hunt them from one end of the earth to the other. 
I fold them close in my arms as the mothers 
Should have who never will do it. 
And I carry them all up to Heaven. 
In the long evenings 
I gather the living children of Earth on my lap, 
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Draw their heads close, } 
And whisper my wonders and mysteries into their ean|] 


I am a collector of words in a basket | 
To be stored till the Judgment Day. 
I am a collector of doubts and sins (how I love it!) 


So they will know who I am. 


And I fling them forever 
Far out of Heaven’s keen sight. 

I am a collector of deeds of kindness. | 
I paste them all in an album to happily peruse 

At my leisure. | 
I am a collector of young healthy spirits and minds 
Willing to be collected by Me, 

Distributed and used at my bidding. 

I search diligently for these, 

For they are my most prized collection. 

I’m a collector of old men’s thoughts 

That I perchance might at the last minute 

Direct them from past failures to future glories 
That can be theirs for the asking. 

I am a collector of wrecks— 

Drunks, harlots, worriers, liars, 

Spirits and bodies that are persistently shattered 
By loneliness, discouragement and sin. 


I’m in love with them all. 
I’m a creator. 
I will make something out of them all . . . if they wil 
I am a collector. 
I collect things lost, things cast off, 
Things unwanted, things out of control, 
Things hopeless, things broken. 
From each, I make something big, something bright, 
Something useful. 


I don’t sit by and dream. 
I’m an enthusiast over my hobby. 
Don’t try to make me rest! 


I am God. 


—CuHRrISTINA R. KINCHELOE 
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to contend for all your pet opinions or for the basic core of the Christian 
faith? (3) How could the grace of God be perverted or the Lord Jesus 
denied in your life? Does this ever happen? Is He denied or affirmed in 


your living? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 4 
JupE 5-7 (1) What is one of the functions of Old Testament history? 
Do you learn lessons through past experience, through the experience of 
others? See I Corinthians 10:11. (2) What warning does God give in this 
passage? What does this teach concerning the character of God? Cp. Acts 
17:29-31 and John 3:18. 


here? 


(3) What Old Testament instances are mentioned 


Look up the contexts in Exodus 14:30 and Genesis 19:1-24. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5 
JupeE 8-16 (1) 
counterfeit Christians. What do vv. 12 and 13 specifically teach you about 
Note Matthew 7:21-23. 


things or people you don’t understand fully (v. 19) ? 


List and study the characteristics of false teachers or 
outward appearances? (2) Do you ever criticize 
(3) Vi 16; 
this sound like any of your attitudes? If so, what must be done? (4) V. 9 
Ephesians 6:12. See 
Genesis 4:3-8 and Numbers 16:1-11, 32, 33 for background material. 


Does 


indicates the existence of spiritual struggle. Cp. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 

JupeE 17-23 (1) What are true believers encouraged to do? How can you 
obey God’s desire in this regard today on your campus or in your job? 
(2) Note that in v. 21 Christians are told to keep themselves in God's 
love, while in v. lb they are kept (RSV) and v. 24 God is described as 
the One who keeps. These are different aspects of the same truth. Cp. 
Philippians 2:12b, 13. Ask God to help you to see more than one side of 
truth. (3) V. 20b. What is prayer in the Holy Spirit? Cp. Romans 8:26 
and ask God the Holy Spirit to give you prayer generated by Himself. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7 


JUDE 24, 25 (1) What is said about our God in these verses? List and 
meditate. If this were all you knew about Him what would you know? 
(2) What is His goal for you? Is this His goal for your Christian friends 
(3) Look 


up the definition of the following: glory, majesty, dominion and power or 


too? What are you doing today to help see this goal realized? 


authority. This belongs to God. It always has, it does this morning, 


and it will for all eternity. Praise Him today for Himself, 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 24 


EZEKIEL 16:35-63 (1) What is God's attitude toward Jerusalem? How does 


her sin exceed that of Samaria and Sodom? (2) Do you have His attitude 
toward the sin of unbelief and thus unfaithfulness to Him? Cp. Jeremiah 
2:13, 19; James 4:4-10. 
establish an everlasting covenant. 
(vv. 61-63) ? 


(3) What a loving, faithful God to forgive and 
What will 
Cp. Jeremiah 31:31-34; Hebrews 9:19-28. 
perienced shame over sin and come to see God’s personal love and provision 
Cp. Isaiah 53:10, 11; I 


be Jerusalem’s response 


Have you ex- 
for forgiveness in Jesus Christ? What a Savior! 
John 2:2; 1 Peter 1:18. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25 
EZEKIEL 17 (1) From the parable identify the eagles, vv. 3, 7; the top 
of the cedar, v. 3; the seed of the land, v. 5. Cp. vv. 11-21 with II Kings 
24:8-25:7. (2) What sin is God rebuking through Ezekiel here? Cp. w. 
13-16; II Chronicles 36:13. (3) Note the emphatic “I” used in vv. 22-24 
to show how God will accomplish His purpose in spite of the ideas and 
schemes of men. Cp. Proverbs 19:21; Isaiah 46:8-13. Are you seeking the 
counsel of God to know the fulfillment of His purposes, or do you persist 
with plans you want to complete? Cp. Isaiah 55:6-9. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 26 

EZEKIEL 18 (1) What light is given regarding God’s dealing with individ- 
uals? Cp. Jeremiah 31:29, 30. Note the certainty of personal responsibility 
for sin. (2) What is characteristic of the just man in his life and rela- 
tionship to God (vv. 5-24)? What direct result must come to the sinner? 
Cp. Romans 6:23. (3) Where sin is present what immediate action does 
God require (vv. 21-32)? Have you ever felt as did Israel (v. 25)? How 
does God analyze the problem (vv. 25-32) and demonstrate His mercy and 
Cp. John 3:17-20; II Peter 3:9. 
enabling to turn from sin to Jesus and thus know His forgiveness and 


Cp. Isaiah 1:16-18; Romans 1:16, 17. 


justice? (4) Are you experiencing His 





righteousne 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 27 
EZEKIEL 19 (1) Here God expresses His sorrow over Israel (the vine) in 
the activities of the three kings (lions). Cp. ch. 17; II Kings 23:31-34; 
24:8-15; 25:4-11. 


whereas once Israel was fruitful, had strong leadership, ete. there is now 


(2) Note what changes have occurred in the nation, 


only ruin because the kings did that which was evil in the sight of God. 


(3) How does this aspect in the life of a leader affect a whole nation? 
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vv. 25, 26? Apply these things to your own life. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 11 

EZEKIEL 4 (1) Vv. 1-3; 4-7; 8. Why was it necessary to say this to a 
people already in exile? What would their contrary optimism be based on? 
Do you have a smug theological optimism? (2) Note the restrictions placed 
upon his life. Why necessary? Do you question the limitations God puts on 
your life as a Christian witness? Is there reason for Him to require you 
to sacrifice some things for His sake? (3) What brought the complaint in 
the prophet (v. 14)? Was it justifiable? What do you learn of God by the 


divine accommodation (v. 15)? 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 12 

EZEKIEL 5 Read and understand the extremity of horror which the seige 
(1) What did the por- 
trayal of this further do to the prophet’s reputation? (2) What in this 
vision corresponds to God’s attitude toward His people? What does this 
Cp. 


(3) What is the outcome of respecting known truth (vv. 5, 


and fall of Jerusalem would occasion (vv. 9-11). 


teach about the seriousness of sin, the splendor of God’s character? 
Rev. 21:27. 
6, 9)? 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 13 

EZEKIEL 6 (1) How does God try to make plain the folly of false objects 
of worship? To what extent are you convinced that the pleasures and 
adornments of life which you pursue will not endure, nor have power to 
(2) Vv. 13, 14. What 
single characteristic of God’s destruction of the culture is emphasized? Do 
you believe this? Cp. II Peter 3:10, 11; 14, 15a. (3) Have you taken any 
advantage of the opportunity to re-evaluate your life (vv. 8-10) ? 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14 

EZEKIEL 7 


preserve you from judgment for worshiping them. 


(1) What relationship is stressed between sin and judgment 
by reference to the proximity of the latter (vv. 4, 9)? What is your atti- 
tude toward God about sin which is not punished immediately, or that 
which is without seeming evil consequence? See Romans 2:4; II Pet. 3:3-7. 
(2) What areas of refuge will lose their safety under judgment (vv. 12, 13, 
14, 15, 19-21, 22, 23, 26, 27)? On which of these have you set any longing 
or hope of security? (3) Are you horrified at the heathen means God allows 
to triumph in world crises today? Do you see a reason for this (v. 24) ? 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 15 


EZEKIEL 8 The time of his dramatized seige is up (4:4-8) and again the 
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vision is repeated. (1) What about the vision is especially referred to? 
What identified the vision (v. 4)? This same principle governs our recogni- 
tion of the Lord’s return. See Acts 1:11. (2) In each of the four instances, 
note the location, type of wickedness and station of the participants. (3) 
Note the force of God’s case (v. 17). How does God understand their 
cry? Is yours only a feigned repentance? 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16 

EZEKIEL 9 (1) What do you learn about the character of God's justice 
from his destruction of the people of Jerusalem (vv. 4-6)? How do these 
things reflect on God’s glory? Cp. I Pet. 4:12-19. (2) How do you account 
for God's attitude toward the temple? Cp. Isaiah 1:10-15. Has God reason 
(3) 


Vv. 8-10. Ezekiel’s heart seems more sensitive than God’s, but actually in 


to feel this way about your religious habits because of insincerity? 


what way is God more sensitive than the prophet? How does this reflect 


on His glory? Would you wish Him more lenient? See II Cor. 5:21. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17 

EZEKIEL 10 (1) The vision of the glory of God appears once again. What 
might be your reaction to repeated visions of God’s glory? Cp. Job 42:6; 
Isa. 6:5; Luke 5:8. Note that the man in white does not violate the inner 
area of the vision of glory. What care do you take about rushing into 
God’s presence. (2) The activity of the wheels and cherubim calls attention 
to preparations and readiness. How sensitive are you to the reaction of 


God’s holiness to places and occasions which you cherish? 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 18 

EZEKIEL 11 (1) Where does Ezekiel stand as he witnesses this final scene 
in the city (v. 1)? Cp. 10:19. What is Ezekiel’s attitude toward his 
people? Cp. Ex. 32:30-32. What is your attitude? Don’t hurry over this 
thought. (2) God understands the prophet’s despair. How does this cor- 
respond with the vision of God’s glory? Cp. Heb. 2:14-18; Isa. 53:3, 4. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19 

EZEKIEL 12 (1) What is emphasized about God’s judgment (vv. 1-16; 17-20, 
21-28)? Cp. II Peter 3:8-10. 
obedient in every detail? In his position at what point might you have 
balked? Why? (3) Under these conditions how would your reputation 
stand? What is your price for discipleship? See Mark 8:34-36. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 20 

EZEKIEL 13 


(2) How important was it that Ezekiel be 


(1) What characterized the source, content and effect of the 
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AUTHORITY OF JESUS CHRIST 
(Continued from page 4) 

which is so definite and specific, where He says: 
“No man knoweth the Son except the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” That is a 
most exclusive claim, and a very important one for 
us to bear in mind. Again he says, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me” (John 14:6). “I am the Light 
of the world.” He made endless claims and state- 
ments along that line. 


Then notice, particularly in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the way in which He deliberately sets Him- 
self up as the authoritative Teacher. “Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time... But 
| say unto you.” Here is one who has not been to 
the schools. He was not a Pharisee. People said, 
“How hath this man learning, never having 
learned?” He does not hesitate. He stands up and 
He says, “I.” 

Remember that it is this characteristic personal 
emphasis that brings Him into contrast to the proph- 
ets. Those Old Testament prophets were mighty 
men. They were great personalities, entirely apart 
from their being used by God and anointed by the 
Holy Spirit. But there is not one of them who ever 
used this “I.” They all say, “Thus saith the Lord.” 
But the Lord Jesus Christ does not put it like that. 
“J say unto you.” At once He is separating Himself 
and differentiating between Himself and all others. 
“Now is the time for final authority,” He seems to 
be saying. He emphasizes this constantly in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not only does He contrast 
His teaching with the traditions of the fathers and 
the expert teachings of the Pharisees and the doctors 
of the Law and people like that; He does not even 
hesitate to interpret God’s Law, given through Moses 
to the children of Israel, in an authoritative manner, 
and even to go beyond it. No longer is it “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” as had been 
ordained at that point. It is now “Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you.” 


And when He concludes that great sermon, He 
does so by uttering one of the most staggering and 
astounding things He ever said. “Therefore,” He 
says, “everyone which heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, shall be like the wise man that 
builds his house upon a rock. Everyone that heareth 
these sayings of mine and doeth them not is like the 
man that builds his house upon the sand.” There, 
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you see, His whole emphasis is upon “these sayings 
of mine.” Here is His claim to final authority. And 
if it is possible to add to that, He did so when He 
said, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” There is nothing be- 
yond that. 

Now look at His works. Look at the miracles. 
What were they meant to do? Of course they were 
acts of kindness, but that was not their primary 
object. John constantly emphasizes in his Gospel 
that they were signs. They were deliberate signs 
that He gave in order to assert and to attest His own 
person and His own authority. They were intended 
to authenticate. 


As there is a lot of loose and sentimental teaching 
about this whole subject at the present time, let us 
never forget that the primary object of the miracles 
was simply to attest the Person of the Lord, to 
assert His authority, to establish that He was indeed 
the Son of God. He claims that in many instances. 

Then take another rather remarkable incident. 
Jesus is walking along one day and He sees a man 
called Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom. He 
does not hesitate to look at that man in the middle 
of transacting his business and say, “Follow me.” 
And Matthew rose up and left everything and went 
after Jesus. He goes to the children of Zebedee 
and says the same thing. They leave their boats 
and nets and father and everything else. Here is 
one who does not hesitate to speak in a kind of 
totalitarian manner as He commands them, “Follow 
me.” And they went and they followed Him. That 
is the gospel in action. That is evangelism. That 
is where the Church comes into being. That is the 
way in which the work of God is carried on. 


But He went even beyond that! He does not hesi- 
tate to claim that He has power to forgive sin. And 
He got into trouble for claiming it. “Who can for- 
give sins but God alone?” said the people. And 
He does forgive sins. He asserts that He possesses 
authority and power, and He is going to prove it. 
So He told the man, “Take up thy bed and walk.” 
All this is purely a matter of authority. So often 
when we preachers preach through the Gospels, we 
take these things and turn them into parables, and 
give nice, soothing little messages. But we are really 
missing the point. We should be preaching the Lord 
Jesus Christ and asserting His authority. 

What we tend to do today is this. We say, “Take 
up Christianity. It will pay you. I am a witness 
to it.” So we give a short address and call upon 
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people to testify. Why are people going to accept 
Christianity? Because it works. It does this or 
that. It gives you happiness. It gives you peace 
and joy. I suggest that this is false evangelism. 

Our one business is to preach the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Final Authority. We are to declare Him, 
and men and women are to come face to face with 
Him. © 

The cults can give you results. Christian Science 
can tell you that if you do this and that you will 
sleep well at night and you will stop worrying, you 
will feel healthier, and you will lose your aches 
and pains. All the cults can do that. We are not 
to do that. We are to declare Him, and to bring 
people face to face with Him. That is His own 
method. 

I have selected these instances to show you that 
the whole of the New Testament is clearly designed 
to convince us of the authority of Jesus Christ. And 
if He is not who He claims to be, there is no need 
to listen to Him. If He is, we are bound to listen 
to Him, whatever He may tell us to do. If He allows 
me to go on being sick and ill and in trouble— 
whatever He says, I will answer, “Yes Lord.” I 
will do so because He is the Lord. He is the Au- 
thority. 

Furthermore, the Gospels show us quite clearly 
that this fact was appreciated by His contempor- 
aries. The people listening to Him made this most 
interesting remark at the end of the Sermon on the 
Mount: “This man teaches with authority, not as 
the Pharisees and Scribes.” —‘Did you notice,” 
they said, “that He did not spend His time saying, 
‘Well now, Hillel has taught this, but on the other 
hand Gamaliel suggests that.’”’ He did not quote a 
lot of authorities and explain their positions, then 
end with some kind of deduction of His own. Not 
at all. He just spoke with authority. 

Do.you remember the soldiers who were sent on 
one occasion to arrest Him? They came back with- 
out the prisoner, and their leaders looked at them 
and said, “What do you mean—where is the pris- 
oner?” The only thing they could say in reply was 
this, “Never a man spake like this man” (John 
7:46). There was something about His very accent, 
His tone, His authoritative manner that kept them 
from laying hands on Him. 

Note likewise how the Gospels constantly empha- 
size that the main effect of His miracles was to 
produce amazement. “They glorified God.” They 
said, “We have seen strange things today.” They 
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did not merely stop at the miracle and its beneficial 
effects. No. They were conscious of God. Some. 
times you will find that the disciples themselves 
reacted to a miracle by being filled with fear. This 
is completely different from what you can some- 
times see on television today, when a supposed 
miracle is worked and people clap their hands and 
shout and laugh. No! The disciples were “filled 
with fear.” Why? They had sensed the power and 
the presence of God. “They glorified God” A sense 
of awe spread over the people. 

This was true of the people in general. But we 
are told that even the devils acknowledged Him. 
When they saw Him coming they said, “Why have 
you come to disturb us before the time? We know 
Thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.” They 
knew Him, and they were afraid of Him and of 
His authority. 


Think of the devils tormenting the man in the © 


country of the Gadarenes. “Don’t send us out of 
the country,” they said. At once they recognized 
Him. They proclaimed Him, and in a sense they 
trembled at His authority. These things are not 
recorded accidentally. They are not mere details 
which are put in to make a perfect picture. There 
is a purpose, and that is to bring out His authority. 

Indeed, even His enemies recognized it clearly. 
They saw that He claimed to be God. See John 
10:23 and elsewhere. All seemed to recognize it, 
and His stumbling, fumbling disciples themselves 
eventually confessed it. Peter made the statement at 
Caesaraea Philippi, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God” (Matthew 16:16). 

On another occasion our Lord, upon seeing people 
leaving the congregation, turned to the disciples and 
said, “Will ye also go away?” Peter answered, 
again perhaps not knowing fully what he said: “To 
whom shall we go?” Where else is there an author- 
ity? “Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we 
believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God” (John 6:66-69). “There is 
no one else. You are the Last, the Final Authority.” 

In spite of all this He was crucified in apparent 
weakness and He died and was buried in a grave. 
But He arose from the grave. And it is at this point 
that His authority shines forth gloriously and boldly. 
That He has conquered even death and the grave is 
the ultimate proof of His authority. And so we have 
the vital and important incident concerning Thomas. 
Doubting Thomas is told that He has risen, but he 
cannot believe it. It seems incredible. But then 
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when he sees Him and is challenged to put his hand 
and his finger into the wounds, Thomas falls down 
at His feet and says, ‘““My Lord and my God” (John 
20:24-29). 

But we must go on even beyond the Resurrection 
because we are told that these disciples, after they 
had listened to Him, saw Him ascend into heaven. 
We read, “And they worshiped Him and returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy.” Now it may be that 
we who are evangelicals tend to ignore the Ascen- 
sion. But it is in the Scriptures and it is emphasized 
not only in the Gospels, but also in the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The Ascension is a vital part 
of the testimony to Christ’s authority. 

So we come to the Book of Acts. I believe we 
should pay much more attention to the introductions 
to the books of the New Testament. Take, for in- 
stance, the introduction to Acts: “The former trea- 
tise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach.” —“What I am going 
to write about now,” says the writer, in effect, “is 
what He has continued to do.” Now there are those 
who say that this book should be called the Acts of 
the Holy Spirit. I believe that the first verse denies 
this suggestion, interesting though it is. “The works 
that Jesus began both to do and teach,” and the 
works that Jesus continued to do. That is the theme 
of this great book. Here we come to the story of 
the extension of the Christian Church. Who is doing 
this? The answer recorded in Acts is that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is doing it. Remember how He said to 
Peter, at Caesaraea Philippi, “I will build my 
church.” Let us never forget that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is still the builder. It is He who is building 
the Church. 


So we come to that significant event which hap- 
pened on the Day of Pentecost, as recorded in the 
second chapter of the Book of Acts. The sending 
of the Holy Ghost upon the Church on the day of 
Pentecost is, I suggest, the final assertion of the 
supreme authority of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
John 16:8-11 He said, “When He [the Spirit] is 
come, He will convince the world of sin, and of 
righteousness and of judgment: of sin, because they 
believe not on me; of righteousness, because I go to 
my Father, and ye see me no more; of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is judged.” 

Now we tend to interpret this as meaning that He 
was only saying that in the dispensation of grace 
the Holy Spirit would convict individuals of sin 
and of righteousness and of judgment. And of 
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course that is true. But I am increasingly convinced 
that there is much more than that in our Lord’s 
words. I am in entire agreement with those who 
say that what He is really saying is this: “The send- 
ing of the Holy Ghost is the final proof that He is 
the Son of God.” “Of sin, because they believe not 
on Me.” They would not listen to His words. They 
would not give heed to His works. They would not 
even believe the testimony about the Resurrection. 
But it had been prophesied that He would send the 
Holy Ghost. He said so Himself. Now if He had 
not sent the Holy Ghost His claims would have fallen 
down. He would have failed. 

The coming of the Holy Ghost, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, is the final proof that He is the Lord of 
Glory. He has done the work which He had been 
sent to do. He has conquered all enemies. He has 
received this gift from the Father, and He now 
sends it. That is the argument of the Day of Pente- 
cost. So we must always think of that day as the 
last in the great series of actions by which He sub- 
stantiates His claim to be the Lord of Glory. It is 
also the proof that His righteousness is accepted by 
God and that “the prince of this world” is already 
judged. The devil, the usurper who has been con- 
trolling men, is no longer in control. Let us never 
forget that. He has been defeated. He has been 
cast out. And it is the Lord Jesus Christ who is 
reigning and ruling at this present hour. 

Then, go on and see the outworking of that in the 
Book of Acts. Peter and John go up to the temple 
at the hour of prayer and they see an impotent man 
sitting at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. What 
happens? You remember the formula, “In the Name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” And 
he arose, and the people came and were full of 
wonder and amazement, and were praising the 
apostles. But Peter said, “Do not look at us. It is 
not by our own words or power that we have made 
this impotent man to walk. His Name, through faith 
in His Name, has given this man this perfect sound- 
ness in the presence of you all” (Acts 3:1-16). 

Then again in Acts 4 when the disciples are ar- 
raigned before the authorities and are told never 
again to preach in this Name, there is only one 
answer to give: “There is none other Name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” This is the only Name. The translation 
should be, “There is no second.” Jesus Christ is 
not one in a series, He does not possess one author- 
ity among a number of authorities. He stands alone. 
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He is the Solitary Authority. 

And so it continues right through the book. In 
preaching to Cornelius and his household Peter says 
again, “Jesus Christ is Lord of all” (Acts 10:36). 
The same stands out in the ministry of the apostle 
Paul, who, being arrested in his career of violent 
opposition to, and persecution of, the Christian 
Church on the road to Damascus, and discovering 
to his amazement that the Jesus whom he had so 
despised and hated is none other than the Lord of 
glory, cries out asking, “Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?” 

The testimony of the Epistles is everywhere the 
same. Paul tells the Romans that he is “a servant of 
Jesus Christ” and “separated unto the gospel of God 
. .. Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which 
was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh; And declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

Peter is equally definite in saying, “For we have 
not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his 
majesty. For he received from God the Father 
honor and glory, when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased’” (II Peter 1:16, 
17). 

And John in the same way asserts, “That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of life; (for the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you 
that eternal life, which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us)” (I John 1:1, 2). The 
characteristic term which is used of Jesus Christ in 
the Epistles is “the Lord.” This is “a designation of 
divinity” (Machen) and it is generally agreed that 
it stands for the full significance of the Old Testa- 
ment term “Jehovah.” 


There are endless explicit statements affirming 
the deity and Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
None is more striking perhaps than Colossians 2:9 
where the apostle states: “For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” or that in I Cor- 
inthians 2:8 where he refers to Him as “Lord of 
glory.” 

Then there is the famous statement in Philippians 
2:9-11, in which the apostle states in bold and 
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striking terms that the One who trod this earth as 
Jesus of Nazareth and was crucified on the cross 
had before this been “in the form of God” and 
“thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” The 
apostle ends by saying that in the light of all He has 
done, “God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name; That at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

Nothing however is grander than the opening 
statement of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we 
are told that “God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds; who 
being the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person, and upholding all things by 
the word of his power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” 

The last book in the Bible tells us that it is “The 
Revelation of Jesus Christ.” He dominates the entire 
book. He alone is strong enough to break the seals 
of the book of history. He is the One who finally 
conquers all enemies and reigns in glory. 

The whole of the New Testament from Acts to 
Revelation is nothing but the verification and the 
out-working of His statements, “I will build My 
Church,” and “All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in: the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world” (Matthew 28:18-20). 

He has and is exercising all authority and power. 
“He must reign till all His enemies shall be made 
His footstool.” 

“Christianity is Christ.” It is not a philosophy, 
indeed not even a religion. It is the good news that 
“God both visited and redeemed His people” and 
that He has done so by sending His only begotten 
Son into this world to live, and die, and rise again. 
He is “the Alpha and the Omega, the First and the 
Last.” END 
Copyright 1957 by Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. All 


rights reserved. This material will later be incorporated in 
a book. 
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MAGATLINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


THIS MONTH'S lead article (“The Authority of Jesus 
Christ”) is, in our opinion, one of the most signifi- 
cant we have ever published. 

The author, Dr. D. Martyn Lioyp-Jones, is the 
minister of Westminster Chapel (Congregational), 
London, where he succeeded the late Dr. G. Camp- 
BELL MorGAn. 

The author has had two careers. The first was 
in medicine, in which as a young physician he was 
associated with the late Lorp Horper, one time 
King’s Physician. Thirty years ago Dr. Lioyp- 
Jones felt called to leave that career and became 
minister of a mission church in a seaport town (Port 
Talbot) in South Wales. There he served for over 
eleven years, but found himself engaged at the same 
time in an extensive itinerant preaching ministry 
all over Wales. He has been at Westminster Chapel 
since 1938, and ministers Sunday by Sunday to the 
largest regular congregation in London. 

Dr. LLoyp-Jones is President and Chairman of 
the International Fellowship of Evangelical Students 
(of which Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship is a 
member). “The Authority of Jesus Christ” was 
originally delivered as a message at the IFES trien- 
nial general conference at Glen Orchard, Ontario. 
Other messages in this significant series will be 
subsequently printed in His, including “The Author- 
ity of the Bible” and “The Authority of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The His Editor 
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e During the United Fund Campaign at Oregon 
College of Education, the rvcF chapter sold Bibles, 
New Testaments, Phillips’ paraphrases and chil- 
dren’s Bible books at a booth on campus. Profits 
went to the All-Campus Drive. —In addition to the 
good number of books sold, the group made con- 
tacts with faculty members and students who were 
interested in Bible reading. 


e The New York Area NCF held a conference at 
Allegheny State Park in October. Theme: “On Duty in 
Jesus’ Name.” Nurses Secretary Tressie Myers was the 
speaker. 


e The Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti 1vcF chapter took advantage of Rev. John 
Stott’s mission at Ann Arbor by arranging an all- 
school convocation with Mr. Stott speaking. 


e In preparation for their lecture series with Rev. 
John Stott, the U. of Michigan IVCF chapter held a special 
preparation conference. (Further information about Mr. 


Stott’s missions in Canada and the United States will be 
given in a future issue of HIS.) 


e The Buffalo (N. Y.) Area NcF recently spon- 
sored a progressive supper for new students at 
various hospitals. Attendance was excellent — one 
nursing school chartered a bus for its large number 
who went. Climax of the evening was an explana- 
tion of the purpose of NcF and information as to 
whom to contact in each hospital. 


News items for this feature of HIS are requested from 3 
IVCF-NCF-FMF chapters and groups, and Canadian and © 


American staff members. 
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Nurses needed for mission hospitals in Egypt 
and Ethiopia. Write His Box J-156. 
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TEACHERS needed for resident Christian high @ 
school in Kentucky. Various subjects. Write His 9 


Box J-256. 
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